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A haunting sense loveliness, encountered the wide world over. . . 
the breathless, artful air of ° : ond Street’’ recalling exquisite ladies 
and gracious ways. Stepant and romantic, it is a perfume full of excitement 
and measing for women who want to be distinguished. 
“Bond Street” Peifume, $2.50 to $15. Toilet Water, $1.50 and $2.50. 
Sachet, $2 40. Dusting Powder, $1.50. Talc, $1. Plus tax. 
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‘ten by YARDLEY 


Yardley products 'or America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English 


ngredients. Yardley of Londor 
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‘BOND STREET 


A New Perfume by Yardley 


3 am T trom London comes “BOND STREET” the 


newest and quite the choicest introduction by 
Yardley of Bond Street. Here at last is all the poetry, 
romance and beaury of the perfumer’s art blended in 


one rich chord. It has charm, witchery, distinction. It 


is characteristic of the regal street for which it was 


created. Fine tastes abroad have welcomed this new 


discreet allurement now available for the discriminat- 
ing in America. 


’ idily experer ew Ihe < 
v is the trial a 4 
for the purs or «unity 
tut ull guod stores, or diret from our AMERI- 
. BRANCH, 1s West 36th Serect, New York 


YARDLEY 8 New Bond Street LONDON 
Maker puruble 
Yardley 
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Reproduced from an advertisement of YARDLEY, published in 1923 
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Enjoy the deep-seated comfort of 
Colonial’s luxurious four-engined Sky- 
cruisers as you fly to this Coral Island 


of the Atlantic — this perfect setting for 














a perfect vacation or a perfect honey- 





moon. Secluded beaches, turquoise sea, 





golf, tennis, sailing, fishing —every sport. 





COLONIAL 


630 FIFTH AVE., 














Skycruises to Fermude, 


$126 ROUND TRIP PLUS TAX 


DAILY FROM NEW YORK «+ WEEKLY FROM WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK CITY 
18 CONSECUTIVE YEARS OF SAFE OPERATIONS 


There are plenty of accommodations, in- 
cluding charming cottages, guest houses 
and hotels. Let your travel agent help 
you hand-tailor your Bermuda trip — 
it costs no more to get his expert advice 
— or write Colonial for full information 


and Bermuda booklets. 
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Meg Mundy, whose 1948 triumph in The 
Kespectful Prostitute compares witl 
Jeanne Eagels’ in Rain in 1923, shown in 


Richard Avedon’s kodachroms 


The Winslow Boy 


by Terence Rattigan 


Best foreign play of 1947. 
Complete in the October issue. 
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WILL SUCCEED THROUGH ITS MEMBERS 


The American National Theatre and Academy of- 
fers an opportunity for everyone interested in the 
theatre to participate in its activities. The support 
of ANTA memberships makes possible the functions 
of ANTA as a central agency for the theatre, a 
service organization to every type of theatre, and 


the development of a National Theatre Foundation. 


Saree ers ? 
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ya 


Membership rally at Philadelphia attended by leading Gilder, Jo Ann Sayers (standing), Gilbert Miller, J. How- 


professional people and members of the ANTA Board. ard Reber (in rear), C. Lawton Campbell, Raymond 
Left to right: George Freedley, Lee Simonson, Rosamond Massey, Jean Muir, Peggy Wood, and Vinton Freedley : 
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HERE IS HOW YOU CAN CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE WORK OF... 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERSHIP open to every indi- 
vidual interested in creating an American national the- 


atre by lending his active support. Annual dues $10 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP open to professional, com- 
munity and educational theatre producing groups who 


wish to support ANTA as a unit. Annual dues $25 


CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP is by election of the 
Board of Directors on recommendation of the Member- 
ship Committee. These members are the voting body 
of ANTA, limited in number to 500 by the constitution. 

Annual dues $25 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP open to busi- 
ness organizations wishing to support the theatre. 


Annual dues $100 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP open to Corporate Members in 
lieu of annual dues or to any individual who contrib- 


utes in excess of $500. 


All membership fees, as well as other contributions, are deductible 
tor income tax purposes. An ANTA membership includes o subscrie 
tion to Theatre Arts. 
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SUBSCRIBING 


Make checks payable to A.N.T.A. 
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PULITZER PRIZE 
& 
CRITICS’ AWARD 


IRENE M. SELZNICK presents 


Directed by 
ELIA KAZAN 


wilh 


JESSICA TANDY 


BARRYMORE, W. 47 St. 
MAIL ORDERS NOW FOR I6 WEEKS 


Evenings $4.80. 3.60, 3.. 2.40, 1.80. Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday $3.60, 3.. 2.40, 1.80. 1.20 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
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“ENORMOUSLY 
ENJOYABLE” 


— Brooks Atkinson, N.Y. TIMES 


ARTHUR SCHWARTZ presents 


BEATRICE JACK 


LLL E*HALEY 


in the MUSICAL SMASH 


\\nside 
Ur$ IX 


Lyrics and Music by 
HOWARD DIETZ & ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


Dances & Musical Numbers Staged by 
HELEN TAMIRIS 


“Inside U.S.A."’ suggested by John Gunther's book 


¥% 
CENTURY Theatre 


7th Ave. at 59St. Eves.8:30, Mats.Wed.& Sat. 2:30 
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Current Theatre Index 





Consult your daily newspaper for possible changes 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE (Dec. 3, 1947 
—Elia Kazan’s direction and Jo Mielziner’s 
set heighten Tennessee Williams’ eloquent 
tragedy of disintegration of a one-time 
lady. Ethel Barrymore, 47th St W of 
B'way Cl 6-0390 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS (Dec. 11 1947 
The Hartmans spark the refreshing inti 
macy, acidy skits and hummable tunes of 
this amusing revue. Coronet, 49 St W of 
B'way Cl 6-8870 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (May 16, 1946) 
Ethel Merman plays Annie Oakley to the 
hilt in this solid Irving Berlin wild-west 
musical. Imperial, 45 St W of B’way CO 
5-2412 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60 
Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6.60. 


BORN YESTERDAY (Feb. 4, 1946)—Garson 
Kanin’s lively satire concerns an ex-chor- 
ine, a scheming junk dealer and a New 
Republic intellectual. Lyceum, 45 St E of 
B'way CH 4-4256 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, 
$1.20-$3. Eves ex. Sun 8:40, $1.20-$4.80 


COMMAND DECISION (Oct. 1, 1947)—Paul 
Kelly heads an all-male cast in this mov 
ing and gripping war play. Fulton, 46 St W 
of B’way Cl 6-6380 Mats Sat 2:40 & Sun 

00, $1.20-$3. Eves ex. Mon 8:40, $1.20— 
$4.80. 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW (Jan. 10, 1947)—This 
beguiling musical brings a crock of gold, 
a leprechaun and social significance to 
ol’ Missitucky. 46 St W of B’way, Cl 6- 
6075 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. 
Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6. 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944)—This agreeable pae- 
an to dipsomania and an invisible rabbit 
goes on forever, despite having won a 
Pulitzer Prize. 48th Street Th., 48 St E of 
B’way Cl 5-4396 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, 
$1.20-$3. Eves 8:40, $1.20-$4.20 


HIGH BUTTON SHOES (Oct. 9, 1947)—A 
glowing production and Jerome Robbins 
high-comic ballet illumine this saga of 
two musical con-men on the loose. Shu- 
bert, 44 St W of B’way Cl 6-5990 Mats 
Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 
8:30, $1.80-$6. 


HOWDY, MR. ICE (June 24, 1948)—7,500,000 
people saw previous editions of this gala 
ice-show-with-music, and this one will 
undoubtedly do as well. Aimed at the 
family trade. Center, Rockefeller Center, 
CO 5-5474 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, Sun 3; 
Eves ex. Mon 8:40, Sun 8:15, $1.20-$2.88. 


INSIDE U.S.A. (Apr. 30, 1948)—This handsome 
Howard Dietz-Arthur Schwartz revue shut- 
tles musically from coast to coast, with 
Beatrice Lilley and Jack Haley never far 
behind. Century, 7th Ave at 59 St Cli 
7-3121 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. 
Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6. Moves Aug 
23 to Majestic Theatre 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN (Jan. 15, 1948)— 
Arnold Horwitt’s book and Richard Lew- 
ine’s songs propel a jubilant cast on this 
fast-paced ride on the Manhattan merry- 
go-round. Broadhurst, 44 St W of B’way 
Cl 6-6699 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6 


MISTER ROBERTS (Feb 18, 1948)—Thomas 
Heggen’s and Joshua Logan's rich comedy 
drama sketches life aboard a Navy cargo 
ship on the periphery of the war, with 
Henry Fonda, David Wayne, Robert Keith 
and William Harrigan topping the expert 
cast. It may run forever. Alvin, 52 St W of 
B'way Cl 5-5225 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


THE HEIRESS (Sept. 29, 1947)—The brutally 
jilted plain girl, the stern father and the 
sentimental aunt, movingly portrayed un- 
der Jed Harris’ ingenious direction in this 
graceful adaptation of Henry James’ novel 
Biltmore, 47 St W of B'way Cl 6-9353 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex. Sun 8:30, $1.80-$4.80 


THE PLAY’S THE THING (Apr 25, 1948 
Fine revival of Molnar’s hyper-sophisti- 
cated comedy of sex on the Riviera, fea 
turing Louis Calhern, Arthur Margetson and 
Faye Emerson. Booth, 45 St W of B’way 
Cl 6-5969 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, $1.20 
$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:40, $1.80-$4.80 
In Central City, Colo. July 28-Aug. 23. 

THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE (Feb. 9, 1948 
—Meg Mundy stands out in title role of 
Jean-Paul Sortre’s exciting melodrama 
The curtain-raiser is Richard Harrity’s Hope 
Is the Thing with Feathers. Cort, 48 St E 
of B’way Cl 5-4289 Mats Wed & Sat 2:45 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex. Sun 8:45, $1.20-$4.20 


THE PASSING SHOW 


SEEDS IN THE WIND (May 25-May 29 
THE VIGIL (May 12-May 29 

SALLY (May 6-June 5 

SLEEPY HOLLOW (june 4-June 12 
HOLD IT! (Mo 


5-June 12 


FOR LOVE OF MONEY (Nov. 4, ‘47-June 19 
48 


JOY TO THE WORLD (Mar. 18-July 3 
LOOK, MA, I'M DANCIN’! (Jan. 29-July 10) 
ALLEGRO (Oct. 19, ‘47-July 10, ‘48) 

BALLET BALLADS (May 17-July 10 

ME AND MOLLY (Feb. 26-July 10) 
BRIGADOON (Mar. 13, ‘47-July 31, ‘48 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS (Jan. 14-July 31) 


All Theatres Air-Conditioned 


































4 Play is a Play 
Sir 

What about printing some unpro- 
duced plays by professional play wrights? 
Plavs which, for casting or other diffi 


culties, couldn't get into production vet 


ao 
S&S 
have continued to fascinate managers? 

Samson Raphae lson 


Pleasant Valley, Pa. 


e The editors of Theatre Arts have given 
much thought to the problem posed by 
playwright Raphaelson (Accent On 
Youth, Skylark, etc.) Our belief has 
been that ‘a script becomes a play only 
ifter it has been presented upon a stag 
before an audience, and we have re- 
quired that the plays we print shall have 
met this vital test. This would not pre- 
vent our printing those occasional plays 
which, while commercially unprofitable 
in our judgment merit wider attention 
Our present intention, however, is to 
print one play a year which has never 
received production on any stage We 
should appreciate hearing more opinions 


m this subject from our readers. 


Before or After? 
Sir: 
Shortly after receiving the last issue 
{ Theatre Arts I was presented with the 
pportunity to see Command Decision 
and with a dilemma. I could not de- 
cide whether I should read the reprint 
before or after seeing the play. As it 
turned out, I finally read the play im- 
mediately after arriving home from the 
theatre. I am a_ bookseller by occupa- 
tion, accustomed to reading a great deal, 
but never before had I received such 
rich satisfaction from reading a printed 
script as I did that night. With memory 
f stage and actors vivid in mv mind, 
ery word came alive upon the pag 
Your policy of printing a com- 
plete play in each issue is a great service 
the theatre lover 
William Gordon 
New York, N. Y. 


Some Like It Hot... 
Sir 

Is it really necessary to turn the 
nagazine into the theatre's equi ilent of 


1Ose ibnoxious movie magazinesr 


Walter Gers 


In format makeup, subject mat- 
er, the handling of the material and its 


presentation, I think your 
excels. 


magazine 


Floyd Logan 
Theatre Critic, 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

I fear it is not the magazine 
which the American theatre needs. | 
regret that I cannot subscribe. 


G. Cross 
Northampton, Mass. 


Sir: 


Please enter me on vour sub 
scription list 


Elia Kazan 
New York, N. Y. 


Inside and Outside U.S. A. 
Sir: 


a wonderful picture, but could 
you identify that nameless vet fascinat- 
ing ghost hovering behind Miss Valerie 
Bettis? 

Marcia Mallory 
New York, N. Y. 


e Our apologies to dancer Eric Victor of 
Inside U.S.A. who is, as the photographi 
} 


host 


reprise proves, tar from being a g 
Sr: 
I thought your piece ibout the mag- 


ots that infest the theatre on opening 


ao 


‘ights was magnificent and I hope you 
Keep shooting at them until they are 
exterminated I have a hunch that over 
the years this crowd has .'!one more than 
its share in sending many a good play 
reeling towards the storehouse 

I like the magazine a lot and tossing 
in a play with each issue is a brilliant 
piece of strategy on somebody’s part. 
However, I think the strategy would be 
even more brilliant if the play was 


printed in type that could be deciphered. 





Apparently you are unaware of the fact 
that many of your readers are middle- 
aged people with failing eye-sight and 
the other routine physical deficiencies 
that Father Time slips them, and we 
have neither the time: nor the vitality to 
decode the gnat-size print used in pre- 
senting Joan of Lorraine and Com- 
mand Decision. Mr. MacArthur, you 
bifocal following demands one of two 
things. Either print your plays in larger 
type, or throw in a magnifying glass with 
each subscription, 


Groucho Marx 


Now giving Command Performance at 


Central City, Colorado Drama Festival. 


Reopens at the Booth Theatre, New 
York, Monday, August 23rd. 


LOUIS CALHERN 


oo FPERENC MOLNAR’S Goyest Comedy 


| the Plays the Thing’ 
wo» FAYE 
ARTHUR MARGETSON - ERNEST COSSART 


soged oy GILBERT MILLER 





Leland Hayward 








= (°%) HENRY FONDA 


* A play by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN 
(Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen) 


win DAVID WAYNE 
ROBERT KEITH - WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


Directed by Joshua Logan 
Settings by Jo Mielziner 


ALVIN Thea., W. 52nd St., Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


eececetere 


eet frre 


“A SONG-AND-DANDY. Goyer than 
oa Mardi Gras.""——WALTER WINCHELL 


SHUBERT Thea., 44th St. W. of B’way. 
Ev'gs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


AIR-CONDITIONED 








CLASSIF:ED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


THEATRE ARTS will accept classi- 
fied advertisements beginning 
with the Octcber issue. This de- 
partment will cover: 


DIRECTORS ?AVAILABLE AND 
WANTED 
(FOR AMATEUR GROUPS) 


EXCHANGE 


LITERARY &GENCIES AND 
SERVICES 


THEATRES, REAL ESTATE FOR 
SALE O2 FOR RENT 


OUT OF PRINT PLAYS, BOOKS 
AND PHOTOS 


WANTEL OR TO SELL 
16mm. Projectors 
1én:m. Film 
Paintings 
Musical instruments 


MISCELLANEOUS AND PER- 
SONAL ITEMS OF INTEREST 
TO OUR READERS 


SOUNDING BOARD 
(LIMITED TO 50 LINES) 


Ads of a personal nature are 
limited to an exchange of cor- 
respondence—must be in keeping 
with the charocter of Theatre 
Arts. 


Rates: 25¢ per word, 12-word 
minimum. Count 2 extra words 
for Box Number. Discounts: 5% 
for six insertions, 10% for twelve 
insertions. 


Box Number mail will be for- 
warded and bills for postage will 
be sent periodically. Mail to be 
called for will be held 30 days 


only. 


Closing date: 20th of second 
month preceding date of issue, 
i.e. August 20 is closing date for 
October issue. Payment in full 
must accompany the order. 


Address: 


Classified Advertising 
Department 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Record Review pave. 


Agnes de Mille and Aaron Cop- 
land stand as leaders in the fields 
of dance and music, especially 
involved. 
Their only collaboration to date 
was the ballet Rodeo, which Bal- 
let Russe 
ago. The Victor recording of Cop- 
land’s score, by Antal Dorati and 
the Dallas Symphony, shows the 


where Americana is 


produced some years 


music to have all the charm as a 
concert suite that it has in conjunc- 
tion with Miss de Mille’s jaunty 
choreography. The tunes in this 
sunny, spacious music come mostly 
Western 


clothed in a hearty sort of blue- 


from folklore. and are 


denim orchestration. The orches- 
tra gives the music the sort of per- 


formance a bunch of 


Texans 
should, practically wrecking the 
place in the final Hoe-Down. The 
odd side contains the waltz episode 
from Copland’s earlier ballet, Billy 
the Kid. 

Another kind of Americana ap- 
pears this month in Columbia’s re- 
lease of Charles Concord 
Sonata, superlatively performed by 
the pianist John Kirkpatrick. 
Charles Ives is possibly the great- 
est musical talent this country has 
ever produced; certainly he is the 
most unjustly neglected. Listen to 
some of this music and you will see 


Ives 


why, for its radical harmonies and 
rhythms make first hearing diffi- 
cult. The trouble of further in- 
vestigation, though, will reveal it 
as the great stuff it is. The four 
Emerson, 
Alcotts, and 
Any- 


one interested in American music 


movements—named for 
Hawthorne, the 


Thoreau—indicate its roots. 


should welcome this first record- 
ing of a major Ives work. The 
final surface contains In the Barn, 
an episode from Ives First Piano 
Sonata. 

The Bral.ms 


before recorded in full, turns up 


Requiem, never 
now in not one but two versions: 
Robert Shaw with the Victor 
Chorale and Symphony on Victor, 
and Herbert von Karajan with the 
Vienna Philharmonic on Columbia. 
Karajans is the more sensitive per- 





formance, but Shaw’s is better re- 
corded; both, however, have much 
in their favor, so you'd better com- 
The Columbia set 
introduces a fine new 
Elisabeth 


name is 


pare carefully. 
soprano, 
Schwarzkopf, whose 
worth Eleanor 


Steber and James Pease are Shaw's 


noting. 


soloists. Both versions are done 
in German. 
Leonard Bernstein usually in- 


terprets the music he performs 
with consecrated attention, but in 
his new Victor album of the Ravel 
Piano Concerto he has played fast 
Not only has he added, 


in the opening movement, little 


and loose. 


flourishes which the composer 
never wrote, but he has distorted 
all three movements with such er- 
tempi that they 


mauled and disfigured: the slow 


ratic emerge 
parts (including the whole second 
movement) barely move, while in 
the fast parts the orchestra can 
hardly keep up with Bernstein's 
pyrotechnic pace. The real honors 
in this set should go to the English 
engineers for their crystalline re- 
cording, and to the virtuosi in the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of London. 

The three Richard Strauss works 
released this month make you won- 
der how his music could ever have 
caused riots in Europe's concert 
halls. 


it is no accident that these works 


That fact is true, yet today 


turn up for summer attention, along 
with hammock reading and straw- 
hat theatre. The earliest of the 
three works is the most welcome 
for the youthful Burlesque for 
piano and orchestva has been un- 
Claudio Arrau 


is soloist with Désiré Defauw and 


available for vears. 


the Chicago Symphony. = Arrau 
plays this romantic rhapsody with 


Defauw’s 


support is too pallid tor Strauss. 


sweep and gusto, but 


\ rather routine performance of 
Weber's Konzertstiick, by the same 
artists, completes this Victor 
album. 


Heldenleben is 


probably the most pompous she- 


Strausss Ein 


nanigan ever pulled by a. seri- 


Continued on page 103) 





Tue BLoop or Orners, by Simone 
De Beauvoir, Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


One thing can be said for the 
leading Existentialists. They pre- 
sent their philosophy in absorbing 
This in itself should rec- 
ommend their feeling of compas- 
sion to the rest of us. For the 


novels. 


untrained philosopher who doesn’t 
have a private cracker barrel such 
novels are a palatable and stimu- 
lating statement of any philosophy. 
With Simone De Beauvoir, as with 
Sartre, there is an extraordinary 
capacity to present the precise 
quality of contemporary thought 
and feeling and to embody it in 
characters that call up instantly a 
personal friend, a conversation at 
a party, anxieties that have per- 
vaded one’s own nervous system. 

Miss De Beauvoir has untangled 
the knots in her story delicately, 
carefully and with mounting sus- 
pense. It begins with Jean’s watch 
at the bedside of the dying Helene 
and goes back in time to the be- 
ginning of their relationship. The 
story weaves back and forth be- 
tween Jean's recollection of his 
past and the growth of his love 
for Helene. Through the statement 
of Helene’s own experiences the 
story is brought back to its start- 
ing point. 

Jean, the son of bourgeois par- 
ents, cuts himself from his back- 
ground in an effort to become a 
complete member of the _pro- 
letariat. He finds a place tor him- 
self as a leader of one of the print- 
ing trades unions. The group of 
friends who form the background 
of the story represent that inter- 
esting point of overlap between in- 
tellectuals, artists and radical 
union members that has its parallel 
in every great American city. Any- 
one who had any contact with 
similar groups in this country will 
recognize striking parallels to our 
Own experiences in coming out of 
the depression of the early thirties 


into powerful growth of the unions 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


under the NRA. What we have 
not shared is the experience of 
these people during the resistance. 
Against this violent and restless 
background a deeply moving love 
story is told. The impact of Helen’s 
passionate love upon Jean's aloof 
personality sets off the main con- 
flict. Jean's personal struggle is 
between his self conscious desire 
intense 
awareness of the inevitable inter- 
action that arises in every human 


for “freedom” and _his 


contact and the responsibilities 
these interactions entail. 

“Each of us is responsible for 
everything and to every human 
being” is the Dostoievsky quota- 
tion Simone De Beauvoir uses to 
extract the essence of this conflict. 






The major preoccupation of the 
Existentialist artist with modern 
man’s sense of guilt is sensitively 
and dynamically presented. As 
with Sartre and other French writ- 
ers of this group Simone De Beau- 
voir experiments with writing 
techniques which convey to the 
reader subjective intensity without 
resorting to the vagaries of the 
stream of consciousness method. 
In following Jean’s efforts to ex- 
plore his past she passes back and 
forth from first to third person. 
With fine effect she makes her shift 
at points in Jean’s recall that are too 
painful for direct, first person ex- 
pression. She has a fine sense of 
dramatic progression and draws 
(Continued on page 98) 


“THE PRESENTATION AND THE POPULARITY OF 
‘THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE’ ARE FINE FOR THE THEATRE 


AND FOR AMERICA.” 


“The best for- 
eign drama of 
the season.” 


—BROOKS 
ATKINSON, 
N. Y. TIMES 


— RICHARD WATTS, JR., N. Y. POST 


“One of the sea- 
son's most exciting 


productions.” 


—WARD MOREHOUSE, 
N. Y. SUN 


“MEG MUNDY’s performance in ‘The Respectful Prostitute’ 
has distinction. She’s got a sure-firecracker combo: talent 
and beauty.” 


— WALTER WINCHELL, N. Y. MIRROR 


New Stages, Inc. presents 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’'S 


tue Respectful Prostitute 


Directed by Mary Hunter 


WHEN IN NEW YORK see “The Respectful Prostitute," 
together with Thornton Wilder's “The Happy Journey 


To Trenton and Camden" as a curtain raiser, at the 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
CORT THEATRE * 48th St. E. of B'way © Circle 5-4289 
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b ROA DWAY 


Gilbert W. Gabriel 


BBetore they left for their trial weeks in Detroit, 
they kindly permitted me among those present at a 
run-through of Life With Mother. A run-through is a 
performance sans scenery, sans costumes, (sans any- 
thing except faith, hope and the continuous script 
itself) in front of a usually sparse and more or less 
shirtsleeved band of friends and cynics. They are 
not always happy affairs, these run-throughs. | 
make bold to report that this was one of the happiest 
afternoons I've ever spent, and pardon my gurgling 
probably one for American stage history. 

Mr. Guthrie McClintic, Life With Mother's direc- 
tor, very seldom seems pleased with works which he 
has been weeks preparing. Ive seen him loathe them. 
I've sometimes seen him fear the worst . even of 
good pays. But not of this one. Before each act, 
Mr. MeClintic grasshoppered over the footlights and 
explained to our handful in the house that this was a 
porch or a potted palm, that that was the great out- 
doors of Westchester County an ancient exercise 
at run-throughs. He was having fun. So was every- 
body else. So, from under the toadstool-lid of a Latin 
Quarter beret, was Producer Serlin. The very air 
beamed. The fabulous Life With Father had. as it 
were, acquired a worthy wife. 

Whispered a lady next to me: “Ll went to sec 
Life With Father betore my daughter was born. The 
last time I saw it, she was old enough to come along.” 

Let that spare us all a lot of statistics on the length 
and breadth of those runs of the many companies of 
Life With Father, here, there, overseas, over celluloid, 
over all these years. Let that suffice for treating Life 
With Father to the full honors of a legend, and Life 
With Mother to the fierce interest and inevitable 
doubts of that most dangerous goods, a legend’s 
sequel. 

Remember a maxim of the great Spanish Bachelor's: 
“No second part was ever good.” Messrs. Howard 


Lindsay and Russell Crouse, the dramatizers of 


Father's fortune-bearing life, must have been re- 


membering it with gritted teeth all the days and rest- 





STOR) 


less nights they were laboring on Mother's. It wa: 
their grim business to bust not only their own box- 
office record, but—also a maxim. 

I kind of think they have. That’s putting it mildly, 
purposely. 


The Difference 

Clarence Day's classical autobiographies furnish 
most of the plot, of course—practically all of it—just 
as they did the mood and material of Life With Father. 
There is the same fond keeping of faith with the book- 
bound original. There is the same affectionate (in- 
escapable word, affectionate!) enlargement of small, 
characteristic incident into the stuff of a comedy of 
three very whole and very surefire acts. They have 
done it again. This time to the more special glory 
of Mother Lavinia Day. 

The difference? Well, two thirds of the new play 
takes place in the Day summer home in Harrison, 


an) 

VANDAMM 
Social Note: Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Day and sons will return to 
this City on October 20th. They hope to be here for a long visit. 
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New York. Only the last third returns the family to 
the Madison Avenue dining room, so familiar to 
lovers of Father. And maybe you don't think there's 
showmanship in just this touch of transposition? 
Wait until opening night in Times Square, then, and 
for the burst of applause which is going to greet the 
old walls and portraits and laden dining table before 
a word be said . . . or the sense of homecoming can 
be coolly analyzed. 

But, anyway, most of it is newly set by Donald 
Oenslager. The Days are truly rural. They dwell 
among green lawns, middle-aged elms and garden 
patches, suburbanites on horseback, beach parties 
on nearby Long Island Sound. They are still the 
Days. 

Father got baptized: that was the story of play 
number one. Equally briefly, number two is about 
Mother's tardy but triumphant getting of her engage- 
ment ring. 

Note the same use of delayed-action symbols in 
both comedies: How many years ago had Father been 
born a genuine, inarguable Christian—and yet had to 
be baptized at last? How many anniversaries ago 
had Mother become a bride—and yet still yearned for 
sentiment’s first pledge, the simple solitaire? Small 
difference, after all. Twang of the same _heart- 
strings. Chord of the same sigh and chuckle, and 
what a good, gay, shrewdly blended chord at that! 


Mother's Always Right 


Whole diamond necklaces won't do. Mother wants 
that engagement ring. She wants it with all the 
erocity of a usually docile spirit—especially after see- 
ng it sparkle on the plump, flirtatious finger of a 
widow to whom Father Day had formerly been 
betrothed for a tew silly, undergraduate weeks. That's 
the crux of it, the central crotchet, around which the 
whole holiday of family, tea time guests, short-time 
servants, doctor, iceman, furnitureman, all revolves 


once more, 





Fh VANDAMM 
Dorothy Stickney, as Lavinia Day, is immensely entertained by 


Father Day's encounter with an old flame ( Gladys Hurlbut, right 
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Even Cousin Cora is back again—with a wonderful 
home-cooked husband. So are the boys, of course. 
puppy-loving, pocket-moneying and as full of recita- 
tions and red-headed resourcefulness as before. So is 
the authors almost unique art of keeping the entire 
evening so loosely, lightly anecdotal, and of tossing 
just that amount of fresh laughter or unexpected 
dismay onto the fire which supreme experts know it 
needs to keep it comfortably glowing. 

Incidentals work little miracles. Mother's fright. in 
front of that new-fangled thing, the telephone, for 
instance. Father's explosions against sundry trades- 
men. The departure of the boys for school and college 
So that it doesn't really, desperately, matter whethe 
or not Vinnie will get that solitaire. 

But she does. 


Viusic Box 


One cannot describe a play which has so much per- 
sonality, somehow, without becoming personal. Life 
with the Days has such rare felicity packed into it as 
to provoke revelations of life with the Lindsays, life 
with the Crouses. If they aren't careful, Hollywood 
will be making an epic about them—as if about 
Rodgers and Hart, maybe, or Beaumont and Fletcher 

betore they can object. 

For these two collaborating playwrights, God love 
them (and all God's children in overflowing audiences 
love them, too!) are mainly responsible for having 
exhibited a very human, very merry American home 
around almost every other continent on this large and 
needful earth. They have poked sunshine into count- 
less bombed out cities. They have reminded whol 
stricken lands to take the cure of family affection 
family fun. They have supplied something for which 
the present day was evidently awfully lonely. It can't 
all have poured out of the late Clarence Day’s singk 
fountain pen. Much must have come from them. 

For example, there's the matter of a little music 
box. 

In Life With Mother this litthe music box establishes 
some of the plays most sympathetic moments. It is 
one of the anniversary accessories. It has a grievous 
tinkle to it. and its tune is as Hoating as fragrant. As 
a stage contrivance, it is tops. As a mood-maker, in- 
valuable. Father and Mother Day couldn't con- 
ceivably tiff and make up, live, love and be the Days, 
without it. 

Well, I've looked for that music box in the Day 
stories. It may be there—a little may be, even if | 
failed to find it—but it is certainly a little, then, 
which goes no long way. No such magical extent and 
effectiveness as it has in the play. 

The intrusive truth is this: that Father and Mothe1 
Lindsay's own home actually happens to be filled trom 
floors to ceilings. in every wall-niche, on every cup- 
board shelf and low bov, with a mad assortment of 
just such music boxes. They collect them, all sizes 
shapes, hues of them. They live amid carousels of 
them. and the home life of Miss Stickney—the lovely 


THE DAYS 
OF HIRSCHFELD 





Mother Lavinia Day, having escaped from the family, finds release 
and self-expression in the wide open spaces with Salvador Dali. 


This functional mother seems to say, “What this country needs is a 
good five-cent nickel and more drawings by Picasso.” 


From the doodle-pad of the artist 
in eclectic mood: Salvador Henri 
Pablo Joan (“Call me Al”) Hirsch- 
feld peers recklessly from his 
Puce Period at Life With Mother. 








Home after a hard day at the Day office, Day discovers “Matisse was here!” 


“The family unit’ reflected in a Miro. 
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Lavinia of the play—is conceivably a madrigal exe- 
cuted by innumerable miniature spinets and celestinas. 
The cricket on the Lindsay hearth has thousands of 
crystalline notes, arpeggios humorously stammered, 
endlessly repeated. And | suspect that that is how 
those music-box moments of the new play came to 
grow. 


Antiquarian 


As for Mr. Crouse, don’t let that gentleman's mod- 
ern blue flannel shirt deceive you. The heart beneath 
it always did, and always will, belong to Daddy's Era. 

Mr. Crouse relaxes in no chair not guaranteed 
Victorian. He rests his crested brow only upon suf- 
ficiently mildewed antimacassars. He lives flanked 
by products of another fairly industrious partnership, 
Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives, about whom he long ago 
composed their blithest biography. His book-writing 
career also included such similarly yearning volumes 
as American Keepsake and It Seems Like Yesterday. 
His years as a columnist used to see him browsing 
around the oldest sections of New York with all the 
corpuscular nostalgia of a platypus for the prehistoric 
ages. 

When, in the mid-Thirties, he and Mr. Lindsay 
founded their now famous libretto firm and began 
furnishing so much royal rowdinesses for Her Copious 
Majesty, Ethel Merman, Mr. Crouse did of course 
have to substitute bombshells for bombazines, zip- 
skirts for bustles. But he'd still scuttle off now and 
then—even to the West Coast, if necessary—for a joy- 
ful recess, a chance to memorialize the better man- 
ners, the more polished mahoganies, the handsomer 
handle-bar mustaches, of the decades of a dead but 
unforgotten Victor Herbert. A perambulating period 
piece, this Crouse. A born totem-poler. 

During the co-production of Arsenic and Old 
Lace, witnesses swear that he seemed to be dwelling 
in a dream world of wormy Brooklyn brownstone- 
fronts, so blissful did that farce leave him. And both 
of these times wlven he has been collaborating on the 
dramatizations of: the bygone Days, he has obviously 
owned the whole: earth and heaven, too. 

For Life With *Mother must have brought out the 
antiquarian in Mé. Crouse all over again. It certainly 
has brought out the father. 


Senior Member 


Mr. Lindsay is'some four years older than his part- 
ner. Besides this; Mr. Lindsay went to Harvard for 
at least a little while, and then into acting and direct- 
ing on full scale, and into fashioning such superlatively 
funny successes as She Loves Me Not—and also 
Oh, Promise Me, which was just as funny, if not 
just as successful--long before he paired up with Mr. 
Crouse. These facts establish an automatic seniority 
for him. So does a sort of protective austerity which 
he puts on. Wherever he goes, he’s the head of the 
family—and the firm. Whenever he plays Father Day, 
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he plays him for $760 hours per year, and twenty-four 
additional hours in leap year. 

Too many friends and profilers have conceivably 
told Mr. Lindsay about this frost-edged dignity he has, 
Conceivably, too, he goes on practising it because it 
troubles him quite as much as it does them. On stage, 
or anywhere within reasonable cab-ride’s distance of 
the theatre, he is one of the surest, securest craftsmen 
who ever lived, and therefore utterly at ease. Else- 
wise, he would appear to retreat into the modesties, 
the uncertainties, of a very silent innermost self. There 
is one ideal alternative to that retreat. Its name is 
Clarence Day, Sr. Father Day—dramatizing him, act- 
ing him—means a permissible assumption of stature, 
of temperamental bulk and vocal grandeur. Father 
Day has every right—indeed, every necessity—to roar 
at housemaids, snort at Democrats and howl his 
celebrated howl at the Deity on High. No wonder 
Mr. Lindsay loves to play him! 

But what actor wouldn't? And, for that matter, if 
Life With Mother keeps up for as many seasons as 
Life With Father has, what actor won't? 


Family Matters 


It seems that they started a trend, these twain. 
That's a harsh accusation to bring against honorable 
men, but, if you want to get morbid about it, you 
can justly hold Lindsay and Crouse more or less re- 
sponsible for all those other familiar recollections 
which all the other dramatists have since been pour- 
ing into their mold. They still own the mold. 

No sooner had Life With Father succeeded than a 
strange new noise assaulted Manhattan's air: a thumb- 
ing and ripping apart of back numbers of all sorts of 
magazines and genealogical club bulletins by the 
would-be memoirists of Grandpop, Tante Reba and 
Uncle Pat. Family-trees grew in Times Square. Auto- 
biographies mushroomed out of every manager's of- 
fice. The innocent progenitors of Stephen Longstreet, 
John Philip Sousa, III, and scores of other facile nar- 
rators were hauled up in print and threatened with 
trial for putative theatricality. No playwright’s rela- 
tives were safe—from the playwright. 

If we had not been invited in so cordially and skill- 
fully by the Days, I doubt if we should have had so 
many evenings down on the old folks’ farm in com- 
edies thereafter. | gravely question whether even the 
Goldbergs could have had their fortunes retold on 
the stage unless there had been this previous test of 
life among the goyim. Thanks to Messrs. L. & C., we 
have certainly gone through a good deal of home- 
spun. 

No complaints possible, of course, about that fine, 
ruddy job which John Van Druten did with I Remem- 
ber Mama. Nor any ungrateful pouts against Years 
Ago, wherein Ruth Gordon dramatized the short and 
simple annals of her own New England girlhood. But 
the best still remains the first of them—plus the one 
which, I’m pleased to predict, will now outlive them 
all and be the last. 
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An American is apt to forget what fun the theatre 

good or bad—can be. Theatregoing Americans are 
developing into a race of amateur critics who go to see 
a play as though it were their business instead of 
pleasure, to match their opinions against those of 
Garland or Morehouse. It is not until an American 
sees the theatre of England, France or Spain that he 
realizes how important a role is played by a sympa- 
thetic audience in making an evening in the theatre 
a memorable one. 

London audiences are by far the best. Their laughter 
is quick, long and loud; they love and cling to their 
favorites forever. No one grows old in the London 
theatre—one merely “matures.” | saw Robert Morley 
and Peggy Ashcroft several times in the excellent 
Edward, My Son, which Gilbert Miller and Henry 
Sherek are bringing to New York this fall, and each 
time I felt that the audience nearly stole the show. 
One must have such an experience to understand how 
mistaken is the belief that the English are a repressed 
and inhibited race. It was the same with Shaw's You 
Never Can Tell, still playing to ecstatic audiences in 
London. (The New York first-nighters who sped the 
same play to its death last season were probably com- 
paring it to Maurice Evans’ Man and Superman, rather 
than accepting it on its own merit.) Even such a farce 
as The Best Days of Our Life, which would be lucky 
to last three days on Broadway, is swept to success 
by a roaring full house. The magnetism is irresistable, 
and not confined to such established London hits as 
these, or to Anna Lucasta or Oklahoma or Annie Get 
Your Gun. In fact, the only time the theatre was no 
fun for me was at a performance of Burlesque, which 
I had produced here, starring Bert Lahr. In London 
it was presented with whirling turn-tables, interpo- 
lated musical numbers, precision dancing girls, a 
poorly chosen cast, and the atmosphere of a broken 
down “tab” show, but if it failed, and it did, one can't 
blame the audience, for the night I was there they 
were valiantly doing their best to love it and to save it. 

Moving on to Paris I saw Jean-Paul Sartre's Les 
Mains Sales and promptly bought it for New York 
and London with Gabriel Pascal, who will produce 
the film in England. We saw the play together and 
decided to buy it at once when we discovered the 
curtain had come down along toward twelve-thirty 
and neither of us had even suspected it was later 
than the traditional eleven o'clock! Only one inter- 


mission, too, with the packed house following each 
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Jean Dalrymple 


word with au intellectual passion and response un- 
known to English-speaking people. The French like 
to listen to plays. We like to see plays. When I 
explained this difference to Sartre, as we discussed 
“cuts,” he readily agreed. “America likes a good show,” 
he said. “That's why they like my The Respectful 
Prostitute better than No Exit or The Flies although 
it was nowhere as successful here in Paris as the 
other two.” 

Jean-Paul Sartre is so realistic, quick and intelligent 
that it is hard to think of him as the creator of exis- 
tentialism. He is a small dark man, with lank hair, 
a poor complexion, bad teeth and wall-eyes, but his 
magnetism is so great and his mind so compelling 
that one is left with an impression of tremendous 
personal charm. He has no regard for personal comfort 
or adornment that I could see. He lives on the sixth 
oor of a walk-up cold-water flat in Montmartre and 
obviously he has only one suit; at least he wore the 
same one every time I saw him, which was frequently. 
He says he never has and never will own a dinner 
jacket; I learned that when inviting him to an Elsa 
Maxwell dinner party, which he declined to attend, 
although he was most complimentary on the subject 
of Miss Maxwell's political understanding. She was 
at the successful opening of our London production 6f 
his play, known there as Crime Passionel, and had 
written that Tito’s break with the Comintern closely 





Robert Morley’s Edward, My Son concerns a rich industrialist 
who is led by devotion for a worthless son to destroy lives of 
all about him. In final scene he leaves unrepentant for U.S.A. 
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patterned the plot of Les Mains Sales. Miss Maxwell 
said that Sartre was, after all, a prophet, since it 
appeared once again that life followed art, rather than 
vice versa. 

Sartre speaks and understands very little English, 
which pains him, but he has no time to learn; he is 
forever dashing from one political appointment to 
another or he is locked up off in the country some- 
where writing a new book or pamphlet. He says he 
greatly admires American playwriting and American 
writing in general; he has read everything by Stein- 
beck, Dos Passos, Hemingway, Caldwell and the plays 
by Kaufman and Hart (he particularly liked You 
Can't Take It With You), Lillian Hellman and, of 
course, his favorite translator, Thornton Wilder. He 
considers Wilder's Our Town a real American classic, 
and The Skin of Our Teeth not far removed. He liked 
The Glass Menagerie enormously, but hadn't gotten 
around to A Streetcar Named Desire. He hadn't heard 
of Mr. Roberts but he did know Jed Harris had made 
a hit of The Heiress after it had failed on tour as 
Washington Square, and he was delighted when I sug- 
gested Harris as the director of Les Mains Sales in 
New York. Sartre would like the play known here as 
Red Gloves, since Les Gants Rouges was his original 
title. 

One thing Sartre particularly likes about the Ameri- 
can method of putting on plays is our out-of-town try- 
out-before-Broadway system. In Paris the plays “open 
cold.” If they are able to stagger through the first few 
weeks the same sort of revisions are done on them in 
Paris that we do in Boston or Philadelphia before the 
New York opening. When I returned to Paris two 


months after Les Mains Sales opened I was surprised 
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Jean-Paul artre’s Les Mains Sales tells melodramatic tale of a 
young part# member ordered to kill leader. When he does so 
from persofxal, not ideological, motives, he is himself killed 
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to find that it had been considerably rewritten and 
that even minor cast changes had been made. This 
was all the more astonishing since the play had been 
a sell-out smash hit since its opening night. Sartre 
expounded considerably to me about his ideas for a 
try-out circuit of theatres in France with a sort of 
Theatre Guild subscription plan, but he admitted it 
was his own Utopian dream and far from realization 
One of the things that saddens him is that good plays 
are seen only in Paris; he says even when the greatest 
hits go on tour in the provinces it is only after long 
runs in Paris and when the original casts are “ex 
hausted”, and the plays are then so badly cast and 
produced that they inevitably quickly fail. Sartre be 
lieves playwrights are given their greatest opportuni- 
ties by the Broadway system. But he thinks Hollywood 
is a “graveyard” and Pascal and I were able to secure 
the motion picture rights to Les Mains Sales only by 
promising it would be filmed in England. 

The only other real hit in Paris was a wonderfully 
risque farce called La Petite Hutte, which keeps the 
French audiences velling from beginning to end. It is 
all about a beautiful young Parisienne, her husband 
and her indignant lover, castawavs on a deserted 
island in the South Pacific. H. M. Tennant has bought 
the play for London, but American producers are 
more chary. Even in the West End there are bound 
to be some eyebrows lifted at such lines as, lover to 
wife, when she has chastely refused him her favors: 
“Oui, je sais que tu es une femme mariee, mais mon 
Dieu, depuis trois années maintenant nous avons fait 
l'amour ensemble a la campagne, dans les hétels, dans 
les fossés, sur les plages, au clair de lune, sur le grand 
escalier de [Opéra par une nuit de brouillard, dans 
l'ascenseur de ton dentiste. 

From Paris | went on to Spain, where my first stop 
was Barcelona. Lucienne Boyer was singing there in 
a beautiful open air night club called Las Riveras 
which had one of the best shows I've ever seen any 
where—and one modelled after our own Monte 
Proser's Copacabana offerings. There were tall beau- 
tifully gowned showgirls (imported from England), 
whirling acrobatic dancers. a blonde American mike 
clutcher, lots of good American and Brazilian dance 
music, and thé great Boyer. It was certainly “theatre’ 
—and better theatre than most of the plays then be- 
ing shown in that charming city. 

Bull-fights are certainly “theatre” in Spain As 
a long-standing aficionada | would rather see a great 
corrida than have the good luck of producing Harvey. 
Hemingway said all I've ever thought on the subject 
in his Death in the Afternoon, but to get back to my 
theme—in every case where a corrida has been out- 
standing in my memory, the audience has been as 
much to thank as the bulls or the matadors. Just now, 
in Barcelona, | saw a new example of this, and a 
wonderful one. These days, because of daylight-saving 
time, the bull-fights start at six o'clock in the afternoon 
(afternoon continues in Spain until about eleven, | 


think: I've never found out when night begins, but it 































certainly isn't before eleven! ), and unlike almost every- 
thing else in Spain, they start on time. This particular 
corrida was about a half minute late getting under 
way, and the audience was immediately and vocifer- 
ously indignant. When the colorful desfile commenced, 
half the people were cheering and half booing; any- 
way there was a lot of excitement even before the 
fights started—excitement created by the audience. 
When the fifth bull came into the ring, after four fairly 
good fights, a strange electric silence settled over us 
all; it was evident that something was going to hap- 
pen. It didn’t take long, either. Suddenly, just when 
the picadors had finished their faena, the bull, which 
was a huge, grey monster, with a morillo a foot high, 
turned away from the horses and dashed across the 
ring to a completely unprotected spot and at the same 
moment a spontaneo, a young amateur, leaped over 
the barrera and into the ring and approached the killer 
with only a small red muleta in his hand as protection. 
For an instant the twenty thousand onlookers held 
their breath; then they screamed Olé, for the boy had 
“passed” the bull with perfect style and with perfect 
safety. 

At that very moment the harrassed matador arrived 
on the run, wrested the muleta from the amateur’s 
hands, pushed him away to safety, and lured the great 
bull off toward the center of the ring while the police 
jumped in and collared the young hero, fer it is a civil 
offense, punishable by at least three months in jail, 
to interfere in any way with this game of life and 
death. Immediately there was pandemonium. “Let the 
boy go!” the crowd yelled. “He’s good. Arrest the 
matador. He's lousy!” Hats, coats and bottles were 
thrown into the ring. The uproar was deafening. The 
police hurriedly made off with the protesting spon- 
taneo, and the matador tried to go about his business 
with the bull; several times the enraged animal 
charged and the matador deftly “passed” him, in spite 
of the wild scene all about him. Suddenly there was 
a gasp and a stunned silence. The bull had caught the 
man and tossed him into the air, where he suddenly 
appeared to be caught on one of the horns, above the 
bull’s head, as helpless as a butterfly on a pin. I 
thought he had been killed, but in a matter of seconds 
his peones had brought the bull’s head down, and the 
fortunate matador had rolled through the dust and 
sand to safety. Then he was on his feet again and back 
in the fight, waving his men out of the way, while 
this time the crowds cheered him as loudly as they 
had insulted him only minutes ago. With a set face 
he continued his faena, performing with skillful grace 
and almost unbelievable bravery; then he thrust his 
sword in for the kill and the great toro dropped like 
a stone. 

Without a glance at the thousands of waving 
handkerchiefs or at the flowers which were suddenly 
thrown at his feet, without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of the cheers and the bravos, he strode scorn- 
fully from the ring. He passed within a few feet of 


me as he made his exit and I could plainly see his 












GYENES 
Jacinto Benavente, eighty-five year old Nobel Prize winner and 
first playwright of Spain, whose hit Abdicacion examines the 
impact of the new rich and chaos on entrenched aristocracy. 


grim face and the tears streaking down his dusty 
young cheeks; he must have been all of twenty-two. 
A bull-fighter is old at thirty. 

After the bull-ring drama at Barcelona, Madrid and 
the plays seemed a bit anticlimactic except for the 
first night of Jacinto Benavente’s latest drama, Abdi- 
cacion, which was such a success that the crowd: 
insisted upon carrying the old Nobel Prize winner— 
he is eighty-five—on their shoulders all the way to his 
home, a matter of several miles! Nearly the entire audi- 
ence trouped along, cheering and singing, while a few 
of us brought up the rear in automobiles. Benavente 
is the idol of Madrid, and the Bernard Shaw of Span- 
ish-speaking people, but, strangely, his plays do not 
translate well into English. As a matter of fact I can- 
not remember one ever having been a success in our 
language. Abdicacion, however, might be an exception 
as its theme is more topical and international—a well- 
to-do family “abdicates,” resigning itself to the new 
proletarian way of life. 

Yes, audiences are important all over the world and 
I love the dramas they themselves furnish. A traveller 
returned, contemplating the remarkably high standard 
of many plays produced each year on Broadway, must 
concede that this happy state is in large part owing 
to the critical attitude of our own audiences. | It is 
through the continued vigilance of the unofficial Gar- 
lands and Morehouses that American standards of 
good theatre will be preserved and raised. 
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Theatre Arts Introduces. 


Formerly a New York sports scribe, she 

sold her typewriter and forsook the press 

box in favor of an acting career. Theatr¢ 

Arts discovered her playing a role in Helen 

Hayes summer production of Alice Sit By 
Virginia Low The Fire, introduced her to Margo Jones, 
to MARGO JONES producer of Summer and Smoke. 


She sandwiched a wartime stint as a ship 

fitter between seasons of summer stock 

Her only Broadway appearance was a 

small role in I Like It Here and she still 

makes the rounds of producers’ offices. We 

arranged an audition with producer Le« 
Amelia Corley Sabinson who heard her read for a part in 
to LEE SABINSON his Devil's Carnival. 


Born on the West Coast. she played child 

villains in the movies, craduated to mino 

adult roles. Her luck changed when sl 

came to New York, found a job at Spivy's 

another at The Vanguard, and a role in 

Slee py Hollow. Theatre Arts had he 

Mary MeCarty = audition for producers Burt Shevelove and 
toSHEVELOVE and George Nichols who gave her a part in 
NICHOLS their forthcoming revue, Small Wonder. 
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About twelve years ago, I was a cub reporter on 
The Billboard, a theatrical weekly. I was sitting 
at my desk one morning when the office boy showed 
a pretty young thing into the newsroom. “She's look- 
ing for you,” he announced. “Where is it?” the girl 
asked, flashing a gorgeous pair of legs as she sat 
down. “What?” I asked. “The zolotow,” she said. 
“I’m the Zolotow,” I replied hopefully. “No, I mean 
the book, the zolotow,” she insisted. She explained 
she was an actress and she had just done a season of 
summer stock. Now she wanted to consult a mimeo- 
graphed weekly listing of the new plays being cast. 
This listing was called the Advance Theatrical Guide 
and was edited by Sam Zolotow, drama reporter of 
the New York Times. It was—until its recent demise— 
one of Broadway's hardiest institutions for 20 years. 
It was familiarly known as “the zolotow.” Zolotow’s 
Guide is even listed in Bernard Sobel’s authoritative 
Theatre Handbook, just before Francisco de Rojas 
Zorilla (1607-1648), Spanish dramatist. 

It is my misfortune to have been cursed with the 
identical surname, and the resulting misunderstand- 
ing has plagued me ever since I became profession- 
ally interested in show business. Sam is as much a 
part of Broadway geography as the Hotel Astor. 
Being a Johnny-come-lately, I am naturally always 
being mistaken for him. There are fourteen known 
Zolotows in the entire world, and the mathematical 
odds—when you consider the thousands of potential 
occupations—are about 30,000,000,000,000 to 1 that 
two of us should have settled on Broadway. 

1 get at least a dozen letters a month intended for 
Sam. Daily, I receive telephone calls from actors, 
playwrights, costume designers, directors who want 
items about themselves to appear in the Times. They 
think I am lying when I say that I am not Sam, and 
have never been Sam, and Sam does not live at my 
house. Sam, alas, has an unlisted telephone number. 
Mine is listed. This makes life very tough for me. 

Sam was born in the lower East Side in 1901. He 
attended the High School of Commerce, and worked 
in the N. Y. Times composing room at night. In 1917 
he enlisted in the U. S. Marines and saw action in 
Haiti. He returned to the Times as office boy for 
drama critic Alexander Woolcott and drama editor 
George S. Kaufman. Robert Benchley, then a drama 
critic for Life, used to drop in and get the latest 
drama news from Sam. At his suggestion, Sam started 
the Advance Theatrical Guide, which cost subscribers 
$30 a vear. Sam also organized a messenger service, 
a parking lot, and he took bets on the horses. Sam still 
operates a “death pool” at the Times, a sort of sweep- 
stakes involving guesses as to the date when celebri- 
ties will die. Although still technically an office boy, 
Sam was soon making $500 a week. Woolcott loved 
to tell about the time he left a theatre and it was a 
rainy night and he couldn't find a cab. Suddenly a 
huge limousine drove up, and a chap sitting in the 
back invited him in. “The owner of that limousine,” 
recalled Woolcott bitterly, “was my office boy.” 








THE OTHER 
ZOLOTOW 





Maurice Zolotow 


John Chapman, drama critic of the New York 
Daily News, once told me that Sam was a reporting 
genius, would have been a nationally famous news- 
paperman if he'd applied his genius to foreign cor- 
respondence or Washington news. 

Sam is a stocky grizzled chap, who chews on cigars 
and constantly uses the telephone. He has a flair for 
browbeating his news sources over the ‘phone and 
literally third-degreeing them into revealing their 
future plans. Once, he was badgering producer Mike 
Todd. “Please,” said Todd, into the telephone, “stop 
looking at me like that, Sam!” Producer John Golden 
told me Sam has a genius for knowing what plays 
Golden will produce—before even Golden has made 
up his mind! 

Sam rarely goes to the theatre for pleasure. “To 
me,” he says, “covering the theatre is just a job—like 
covering City Hall or Police Headquarters.” 

This surname nuisance has been troubling me since 
1930 when I embarked on a career as drama critic 
for a high school paper in Brooklyn. I'd telephone 
the Broadway press agents for free tickets to their 
shows. They'd think it was a gag and tell me to stop 
pulling that stuff and go back to handicapping horses. 
(As Dick Maney, the celebrated Gaelic publicity man, 
once wisecracked to me, “Who'd ever have believed 
there'd be two Zolotows in this racket? One was bad 
enough.”) At the age of 15, I was awarded a medal 
by Channing Pollock for a drama column I had 
written in the school paper. When I met Mr. Pollock 
he whispered, “I trust your uncle did not help you 
with the essay. It wouldn't have been ethical.” “What 
uncle?” I inquired blankly. He looked at me and 
chuckled, as though we were both in on a very funny 
joke. It wasn’t until several years later that I learned 
there was another Zolotow. 

I've tried to live down the handicap of being in 
the shadow of a celebrated man. I’ve thought of 
changing my name, but it’s too late for that now. 
My only revenge has been that in recent years the 
other Zolotow has been receiving my telephone calls 
and correspondence. “What kind of friends you got 
anyway? he remarked the last time I saw him. “I 
been driven crazy by pitchmen, astrologers, the presi- 
dents of magician societies, ticket specs, goons and 
guys who play swing trumpet. We gotta do some- 
thing about this thing, one of us.” 



































FRANK FAY: Cheerfully 





JAMES DUNN: Coyly 


THESE ARE 
FOR YOU, 
MISS KELLY 


Eight Elwood P. Dowds have ap- 
peared in the long running Pulitzer 
Prize comedy Harvey. Each in his 
own fashion has presented floral 


tribute to Miss Kelly. 


ORIN ESS 








JACK BUCHANAN: Tentatively RUDY \ 


JOE E. BROWN: Wistfully JAMES STEWART: Timidly 





BERT WHEELER: Buoyantly BROCK PEMBERTON: Belligerently 
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There is a legend that when the Messrs. Shubert 
added the Studebaker Theatre in Chicago to their 
far-flung holdings, they discovered this grandilo- 
quent sign above the marquee: 


ALL PASSES 
ONLY ART ENDURES 


It should surprise nobody that the first move by the 
new owners, their eyes ever focused warily on the 
treasurers nightly report, was to order the heretical 
sign obliterated. 

But despite such heroic precautions the pass hound 
still endures, furnishing touching, humorous and 
memorable sidelights on the historv of the theatre 

“Do you recognize the profession?” was the eu- 
phemistic question that company managers used to 
hear. Impressed by the divinity of the thespian they 
would courteously hand out free seats, but about 
ten years ago the question began to stimulate only 
a curt negative. Seats were too valuable to give away. 
and unless the applicant were on the “Door List” of 
accredited personages he couldn't obtain admittance. 

Various little rackets developed gradually, how- 
ever, whereby people could get into the theatre with- 
out paving. For a number of vears when magazines 
and articles about the stage were more numerous 
than they are today, men and women used to stage 
fake interviews tor free theatre tickets. Pretending 
that they had to study the play before doing the 
article, they saw the show without writing a line. 

Bolder racketeers go straight to the theatre and. 
asserting that they are newspaper men whose names 
should be on the house list, intimidate the treasurer 
into giving them free admission. Others get in by 
deliberately walking past the doorman and_ pretend- 
ing that they are actually the newspaper men. Every 
once in a while, as a result, the police get busy try 
ing to catch this grafter on his Broadway rounds. 

“Tammany Young was famous for his ability to 
crash opening nights, but his tribe is fast dying out. 
Occasionally, a woman in evening dress with jewels 
and orchids will walk up to the doorman at a premiere 
and say, “May I please stand inside until my husband 
arrives with the tickets?” But once this permission is 
granted, the ladv grafter won't budge until she sees 
the entire show for free 

The opposite tvpe of behavior is shown by the man 
who willingly pays for tickets and then begs the 
box office treasurer to punch holes in them. 

“lL want my friends to think thevre passes,” he 
explains, because he knows that the fascination of 
the theatre is so great in New York that anvone close 
enough to get passes has an influence that may prove 
advantageous. The tickets. no matter how much he 
pays for them, add to his prestige. 

About five or six vears ago the custom of giving 
away passes was renewed on a scale never before 
contemplated. Some producers having discovered 


from rueful experience that the cheers of out-of-town 


ANNIE 
OAKLEYS 


Bernard Sobel 


audiences were often replaced by sullen apathy on 
the Broadway opening night, decided to save ex- 
penses by doing away altogether with the New 
Haven, Boston, or Philadelphia tryouts. They substi- 
tuted instead the metropolitan preview, a practice 
which seems to be gaining increasing favor. They 
make a desperate effort to keep Broadwayites from 
seeing the play, for fear that their comments may 
reach the ears of critics and ticket speculators to the 
detriment of reviews and business. 

Sometimes, as a result, special agents sell out the 
entire house for preview benefits, thereby paying off 
some of the initial costs. Often too, they distribute 
free blocks of tickets to hospitals, department stores 
and other organizations far from the footlights. In 
certain cases these seats are numbered, but in other 
cases, when the slogan is “First come first served,” 
the theatre becomes a madhouse with everyone rush- 
ing for an aisle seat no matter whom he tramples. 

Once Ziegfeld broke all theatrical precedents by 
giving away his entire house for a regular, scheduled 
performance in the midst of the highly successful run 
of “Rio Rita.” The occasion was Lindbergh's take- 
off. when he expressed the hope that on his return 
he might see the musical. The prodigal Ziegfeld re- 
membered the request, and when the flyer returned 
he put on the celebration. Not content with providing 
free seats, he served refreshments between the acts. 

lhe most elaborate tickets ever given out for a 
first night were the gift of A. L. Erlanger in honor 
of the opening of the theatre which once bore his 
name. They were gold plated, and mailed with 
pasteboard duplicates in small flannel envelopes like 
those used for silverware sets. 

The most expensive tickets ever given away were 
those which Billy Rose presented to critics and 
friends for the opening of Seven Lively Arts, when 
each seat cost $24.00, the largest sum, exclusive of 
bond sales, ever asked for a premiere. 

When, however, Life with Father completed its 
sensational run, Oscar Serlin the producer, and How- 
ard Lindsay and Russell Crouse not only gave away 
free tickets for the last performance, but threw in 
a free champagne supper for the entire audience. 

The decline of free seats is a boon to the producers 
and house managers who used to watch the nightly 
parade of walk-ons and acrobats into their theatres. 
It was on such a night that one of Broadway's most 
miserly producers heard the familiar query, “Do you 
recognize the profession? , looked down at two tat- 


tooed midgets and replied bitterly: “Yes. A mile away!” 
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Anne Jeffreys as the tempestuous opera singer in My Romance, 
the Shuberts’ new musical version of the Edward Sheldon play 


WORD 
FROM 
THE 
WEST 


The theatre Cali- 


fornia couldn't be more amiable. A 


news trom 


new and thoroughly engaging in- 
titled Lend 
An Ear, has opened at the Las 


timate musical revue 


Palmas Theatre and is delighting 
Angelenos It has already made 


news and unquestionably will be 


York in the 


not too distant future, although it 


heard from in New 


is our hope that it will stay just as 
sweet and as refreshing as it is. 
The revue relies not on opulence, 


but rather on youth. verve. and 


Dancing school in Lend An Ear. Genk 


Ne lson 


interest 


While 
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Bol Scheerer listen 


Shelly 


Mit he I] s 


with 


lir 


abundance of good humor, impec- 
cable taste and imagination for its 
effects 


the leading spirit of this venture 


Villiam Eythe is 
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Tony Farrell, Hold It! angel, shows producer Sammy Lambert 
Warner Theatre 


which he bought to house show next Fall 


he is co-producer, director and a 
leading player credit for a great 
deal of its total success must go to 
Gower Champion and Raoul Pen« 
Du Bois, no strangers to Broadway. 
Mr. Champion is quite possibly the 
real hero of the evening, since 
virtually everything in the revue is 
dependent on’ the choreography 
which this rare young dancer has 
staged with brilliance and extraor 
dinary vitality. Du Bois has de 
signed costumes and scenery that 
are utterly enchanting. 

The entire score and lyrics for 
Lend An Ear are the 


Unhappily, M: 


work of 
Charles Gaynor. 
Gavnor doesn't seem to be strong 
on melody, at least one does not 
come away whistling any one ol 
his tunes. But his lyrics are amus 
ing and all of his numbers hav 
ideas that Gower Champion works 
wonders with in the choreography 

If the reader has not already 
caught on, Lend An Ear is a light 
hearted revue with no pretensions 


to anv social point of view. 
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There were no passes for any in the first-night ca- 
pacity audience of three hundred and ninety wheel- 
chair, stretcher and ambulatory hospitalized veterans 
who cheered, whistled and applauded thunderously, 
their own Sunmount Players’ opening of the world- 
premiere non-professional production of Mister 
Roberts in the hospital recreation hall. This dis- 
tinguished audience had already bought and paid for 
its share in America. 

In the recreation phase of the VA Special Services 
program, sports and entertainment play vital roles. 
These activities are cleared with the hospital doctors 
and used as they see fit—the doctors prescribing 
Special Services as they would medicine. Mister 
Roberts is a highlight of the active-participation 
phase of the entertainment program. 

There is tremendous morale value in this type of 
activity—-from the selection of a script by bedfast 
patients to the final playing of parts by ambulatory 
patients. Theatre discussions held in wards by doc- 
tors and nurses on their rounds stimulate high interest 
among bedfast veterans and help to dispel the 
monotony of hospital routine. Numerous VA official 
reports of these hospital shows disclose that the 
patient-personnel theatrical ventures produced at the 
three types of VA Hospitals—Tuberculosis, General 
Medical and Surgical, and Neuropsychiatric—hold the 
same place in hospital life that the football team does 
at West Point or Annapolis. The patients have tre- 
mendous pride in their home team and their reaction 
after a successful patient-personnel local show is 
comparable to winning the Army-Navy game. 

Mr. Joe Pihodna, of the Drama Department of th« 
New York Herald Tribune, was a member of the 
Sunmount audience. His report was a constructive 
and encouraging evaluation of patient-participation 
in hospital theatre. He wrote: “To label the work of 
the Sunmount Players as ‘professional’ would be 
damning an enthusiastic group with the charge of 
slickness. The patient actors were not only living 


through a pleasant portion of their service experience, 


Former Administrator of Veterans Affairs General Omar N. 
Bradley attends Hospital Shows opening at Bronx VA Hospital 





Doctors played Mister Roberts and Ensign Pulver, patients the 
other roles, in Sunmount Players’ premiere of the hit comedy. 


KK THEATRE 


Michael J. Wardell 


they were playing to an enthusiastic audience. It 
was hard to tell which set of ex-service men was hav- 
ing the better time—those behind the footlights or 
those in the audience.” 

The cast of patients, doctors, and the one girl re- 
cruited from the personnel department because she 
was “blonde, petite, and pretty” received opening- 
night telegrams congratulating and wishing them suc- 
cess from every member of the Broadway production, 
including producer and director. 

Leland Hayward, producer, and co-authors Thomas 
Heggen and Joshua Logan, courteously granted per- 
mission to the Sunmount Players to perform Mister 
Roberts. It was another kind gesture from the 
generous people of the theatre. Both Sunmount per- 
formances played to capacity audiences. A doctor 
who has been at the hospital for a number of years 
and who had pushed a wheel-chair patient down to 
the auditorium to see the play, said that since he had 
been at the hospital he had never heard laughter and 
applause in such thunderous volume. It was the 
laughter of Broadway echoed in the mountains. The 
writer can still hear the echoes of a patient's 
laughter coming from his stretcher which was pointed 
conveniently for a sight line in the aisle of the hos- 
pital recreation hall. He was a former Navy man. 
Between the tears of his laughter he turned to his 
nurse and said: “It sure is funny to realize how happy 


you were when you were so god-damn miserable. 
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Edward Everett Horton and Springtime 
Henry continue the summer rounds. Hand in Hand, new 
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Green Grows 
The Theatre 


Bn tents, barns, schoolhouses, churches—and 
even in a stray theatre or two—the strawhatters 
continue to defy thunderstorms and mosquitos 
as the biggest summer theatre season in his- 
tory nears its climax 

Six of the twelve productions pictured on 
these pages feature established film and stage 
stars. When the returns are in they will be 
found—to the surprise of almost nobody—to 


have made twice as much monev as all the 
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rest. Three of them are new, a much more ad- 
venturous proportion than is reflected in the 
overall listings. John is loving Mary in almost 
every barn, and before the end of September 
the turtle will have sounded his gentle note in 
more odd corners than John Van Druten ever 
dreamed of. Edward Everett Horton con- 
tinues to propel Henry through a seemingly 
perpetual springtime. Business is business 
and the public is being pleased. 

The prosperity of the citronella circuit is 
probably more a sociological than theatrical 
phenomenon. Rusticating city dwellers like to 
congregate, to sip a ginger ale beneath a coun- 
try moon, see screen stars navigate Main Street 
on rented bicycles. They are in a mood to en- 
joy, not criticize. They like mother-and-daugh- 
ter combinations, costume pieces, farces. The 
manager who presents a tragedy without com 
pensating stars usually pays for his daring 
from his own pocket. 

Summer theatre lives in a much wider frame 
than the proscenium arch. For some twelve 
weeks the theatre—and all that adheres to the 
name—is a part of the community, a feature of 
the local landscape Pretty apprentices dec- 
orate pretty swimming pools, and ordinarily 
hardheaded citizens are willing to pay the bill 
Business as usual... the sound of tackham- 
mers startles cows, farmers tilt bifocals to scan 
a pretty pair of Broadway legs. Come Labor 
Day the posters will be fading on the tele 
phone poles, tubes of makeup drying on the 


floor, impresarios laying plans for next vear. 





{ life to Jose Ferrer and bride Phyllis Hill bring 
musical at Olney. Romeo & Julict to East Hampton the 


Sarah Simple, A. A. Milne comedy not often seen on sum- Roddy McDowell and Tom Brown (left) forsake films for 
mer circuit, a bit at Robin Hood Theatre, Arden, Del. The Hasty Heart, at Santa Barbara’s Lobero Theatre. 


A moment from J. B. Priestley’s delightful Laburnum Father-and-daughter team Neil and Patricia Hamilton in 
Grove, presented at the New Lake Zurich Playhouse. Parlor Story at Old Town Theatre, Smithtown, New York. 


Shadow and Substance opened Cambridge Playhouse sea- Berkshire Playhouse’s successful tryout of Coming Thro’ 
son, starring Julie Haydon in the role she originally created. The Rye, Broadway-bound musical about Robert Burns. 


Alan Baxter and Margaret Phillips star in Hunterdon Hills Canada Lee played Othello in Boston Summer Theatre 
Playhouse The Voice of the Turtle, this year’s favorite. showing of the classic. Claire Luce was his Desdemona. 
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Q. 


x 


_ Take the stand, Mr. Flack. 


. Then you say, 


What's your pro- 
fession? 
I write program biographies for the back of The 


Playbill. 


. What's a program biography? 
_ You know, “Who's Who in the Cast,” a short sum- 


mary of the life and previous experience of an 
actor prior to the production in which he is cur- 
rently inspiring hosannas from critics and public 
alike—that is, appearing. 


I see. How do you go about it? 


. Well, it's a complicated business. First you dis- 


tribute questionnaires to the various dramatis 
personae, that is, the actors in the play. These 
questionnaires contain certain vital questions— 
what are your hobbies, are you related to any 
famous people besides yourself, what is your name, 
and similar vital questions. It’s a complicated 
business. 

It certainly is. What happens then, Mr. Flack? 
Well, you start with the actor's birthplace. 

In other words, you say: “Mr. X was born in 
Olney, Illinois,” or something like that? 

Oh no! That's considered bad usage. You never 
use the word “born.” You say, “Mr. X is native 
to Olney, Illinois” or “Mr. X is indigenous to 
Olney, Illinois,” or “Mr. X has Olney, Illinois, for 
his natal point.” It’s always best to say, “Mr. X 
hails, appropriately enough, from Olney, Illinois.” 
Why “appropriately enough”? 

I don't really know, but it’s considered bad usage 
to use the word “hail” without the words “appro- 
priately enough” following immediately. 

Suppose the actor is born in New York City? 
either: “he hails, appropriately 
enough, from New York City,” or “he first saw 
the light of day in New York City”—that phrase 
is getting a little hackneyed now—we don’t use 
it so much any more. Myself, I prefer: “he is one 
of those rarities, a native New Yorker.” 

I see. Please continue. 

Well, you have to list the callings whereby an 
actor eked out his sustenance before he trod the 
boards—that is, the occupations he has been oc- 
cupied with, before he became an actor. It’s 
pretty complicated. 

What sort of occupations do you mean? 

Every actor has to have been a lumberjack, soda- 
fountain clerk, telephone-linesman, short-order 
cook, hitch-hiker, teacher of fencing in a boy’s 
preparatory school and a medical student before 
he became an actor. 

Do actors ever become actors because they want 
to be actors? 

We never say so. It’s considered bad usage. 


What happens after an actor gets his first part? 


Judy Holliday as Born Yesterday's Billie Dawn is the attractive 


exception to Dorothy Parker's maxim on men, womet! 
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complicated 


busimess 


(With obvious apologies to Frank Sullivan) 


A. Excuse me. You never say, “gets his first part.” 


You say, “made his theatrical debut” or “burst 
upon Broadway consciousness’—I rather like that 
-or “had his initial set-to with the spoken word.” 
What happens after his theatrical debut? 

He garners his theatrical experience. 

Where? 

In sundry stock companies. 

What happens then? 

An actor achieves a brilliant reclame. 

How? 

He gives a lustrous performance and scores a re- 
sounding personal success. 

What sort of portraits do actors create? 
Memorable ones. 

And the characterizations they turn in are—? 
Impressive ones, that is, highly impressive ones. 
Suppose an actor replaces another actor? 

He fills the first actor’s shoes. 

How does he fill them? 

Nobly. 

Do actors ever appear in plays that close out of 
town? 

We never say so. It’s considered bad usage. The 
years generally find an actor's star steadily as- 
cending. Each creation of a memorable stage por- 
trait marks new progress on the ladder to fame. 
(His voice gets louder and there is a light in his 
eyes.) He demonstrates his capacity for many- 
sidedness and versatility, reaches the pinnacle of 
his variegated career, each role seems pre-des- 
tined for him by the author, (a trifle hysterically ) 
and he becomes a mainstay of the Broadway 
theatre and a bulwark of the drama and... and 
wins widespread esteem. (His voice fades slight- 
ly). Oh, it’s a complicated business. 

(After several seconds of silence) Where are you 
from, Mr. Flack? What's your background? 

Well, I hail, appropriately enough, from We- 
natchee, Wisconsin. My father is one of those 
rarities, a native of Wenatchee. Before assuming 
the drumbeater’s mantle, I was a doctor, lawyer, 
Indian and chef, hitch-hiked nine thousand miles 
through the Cameroons, and taught philately in 
Upper Saigon. I made a spectacular —— 
(Firmly) Thank you very much, Mr. Flack. That 
will be all. YOUR WITNESS! 
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Nell Davis renders traditional wassail-song in homespun frock. 
Despite long-forgotten origin, the doll and fruit she carries 
are Christmas syn bols still re spec ted in Kentuc ky and England. 


At the hour of two in the afternoon on the second 
Sunday of June, a mountain man, tall, loose-limbed, 
appeared in the doorway of a rustic cabin. Lifting a 
fox horn to his lips he blew a lusty call. Slowly, over 
the brow of a hill, a covered wagon moved into view. 
On the high seat beneath the flapping canvas sat a 
descendant of the first settler who, in like manner, 
rode into the wilderness of the mountains years ago. 
Beside him sat his wife in a sombre frock of linsey- 
woolsey, hands clasped in lap, her dark eves peering 
from under a dilapidated bonnet. 

That was the start of the eighteenth annual Ameri- 
can Folk Sonv Festival, revived this summer after a 
More than 20.000 people 
traveled from all over the United States and abroad 
to the outdoor stage before the Traipsin Woman 
Cabin near Ashland, Kentucky, to witness the unique 


event. The pattern follows that laid down long ago. 


three-vear wartime lapse 


After the covered wagon came a later-dav coach 
bearing ladies in the hoop skirts of the 1860s. As 
they made their way toward the cabin an Indian lass 
came down the opposite hillside, singing in native 
tongue the Cherokee harvest song to tvpifv the red 
mans welcome to the white 

When the last notes died the master of ceremonies 
announced the Elizabethan prologue which recounts 
the origin of mountain minstrels and their song, how 
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THE 
MOUNTAINS SING 


William Serey Powell 


they came to the wilderness of the New World to 
seek freedom from the tyranny of kings, bringing hope 
in their hearts and song on their lips; ballads that 
their forbears had gathered from the wandering 
minstrels of Shakespeare's time and handed down 
without book or manuscript from parent to child, a 
treasure saved from the crush of civilization only be- 
cause these sturdy pioneers were imprisoned trom 
the world by Kentucky's mountain walls and bridge- 
less streams. 

Following the prologue a piper in plumed hat and 
velvet tunic wended his way along the path. a bevy 
of children in traditional dress at his heels. While he 
leaned against the great oak near the center of the 


stage the children danced, gaily colored dresses, 


bright ribbons, bells at hand and wrist fiving to the 


Scot and English measures. 
Then the “Infare,” in its pioneer origin a song and 
dance celebration held following wedding ceremonies 


The early settlers would take down their beds. tie 
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up and stow the flock ticks in “kiverlids” and quilts, 
and clear the one-room cabins for the frolic. After 
the mountain minstrels had performed their special- 
ties—ballads and tunes picked out on homemade 
gourd banjos, corn stock fiddles, white oak banjos 
with coonhide sounding heads—a mountain preacher 
conducted a real old-time church program complete 
with hymns. Show Pity Lord, favorite of con- 
verted reprobates; When Jesus Christ Was Here Be- 
low, a foot-washin’ hymn beloved of mountain folk. 
Last of all, the entire audience joined in one of the 
most beautiful and haunting songs of the Kentucky 
ranges, Down in the Valley. The festival program 
was over. 

This year a most remarkable native drama received 
its premiere as part of the American Folk Song Festi- 
val. Titled The Love of Rosanna McCoy, it was 
written by a Rosanna McCoy who is a direct 
descendant of the heroine of the one-act play—a 
tragic protagonist in the famous Hatfield-McCoy 
feud which raged in the mountains of West Virginia 
and Kentucky for nearly a hundred years. The drama 
depicts the romance between Fosanna and _ Jonse 
Hatfield, son of Devil Anse Hatfield, which occurred 
at the bloodiest pitch of the feud. The lovers met 
one dav when both were going to an election at Black 
horry Creek. 
“Who's that 


Rosanna of her brother. 


handsome young fellow?” asked 

“Turn your haid, sister,” answered young Talbert 
\IcCoy. “That's Devil Anse’s boy!” 

So began the ill-starred romance which has been 
recounted from generation to generation, decade after 
decade in song and ballad, until it today has the 
quality of a myth. The author's treatment dwells 
almost lyrically on the tenderness and compassion 
which existed alongside the blood and hatred of the 
vendetta. This dramatic version of the story is folk- 
art in the truest sense, for nobody suggested to 
Rosanna McCoy that she write it. Nobody even 
knew of it until she rode up one morning with the 
painstakingly penciled manuscript. 

Miss McCoy, a mountain youngster with no formal 
training in music or drama, appears to have the 
faculty of recognizing the inherently dramatic when 
she encounters it. The tragically beautiful tale is 
deftly set to music in her play, alternating between 
the melodies of two old ballads, Lord Thomas and 
Fair Ellender and Bonnie George Campbell. 

Said Jean Thomas, the guiding spirit behind the 
festival: “We who have watched the descendants of 
the once-bitter feudists coming slowly, cautiously to 
sing together at our festival, count this folkplay by a 
great grandchild of Harmon McCoy, who was slain 
by Devil Anse in 1863, as our crowning achievement.” 
To which old Rhoda McCoy echoed, “I wish Uncle 
Abner mought a-been spore to witness all I’ve seen 
It would indeed slake his thirst for peace 
betwixt us and t’other side.” 


this day. 


The annual festival received its impetus many 





years ago when Jean Thomas happened by chance 
upon a “singin gatherin’” at the mountain cabin of 
one Uncle Abner. (Explained an old-timer: “His 
grandsir afore him and his’n afore him done the same 
the second Sunday of every June, and Uncle Abner’s 
a-aimin’ to keep it up so long as he’s on this yearth.” ) 
Before that afternoon was out Uncle Abner and his 
friends had put on a full performance of the tradi- 
tional ballads, play-songs and hymns for their de- 
lighted visitor. His cabin was like a backdrop with 
its rived oak shingle roof, the chimney of mud, sticks 
and stones; the hills around formed a natural amphi- 
theatre, the sky a perfect canopy. 

In August 1931 Miss Thomas, after having dis- 
cussed her plan with Dorothy Gordon, noted his- 
torian and interpreter of folk singing, proposed to 
the governor of Kentucky that an annual folk song 
festival be held, at which only those mountain 
minstrels to whom the ballads had been handed down 
by word of mouth should participate. So success- 
fully did she press her case that incorporation papers 
The final stroke of fortune 
came in 1934, when Captain Franklin B. Cross, im- 
pressed by what he had heard of Miss Thomas’ un- 
dertaking, donated the Traipsin’ Woman Cabin and 
surrounding land to the American Folk Song So- 
ciety, to become the first sanctuary of native song in 
(America. 


were drawn at once. 


The old mountain minstrels may pass on, but there 
is no longer peril that their treasured lore will pass 
with them. On the second Sunday of every June their 
spirits linger above the mountain cabin where frolic 
and lonesome tunes, warning and wassail songs, play 
games and answering-back ballads, lovingly picked 
out on banjo, dulcimer and fiddle, fill the air. 





A Cherokee welcome song is sung by Florence Clark in front of 
the Traipsin’ Woman cabin, now permanent site of the festival 
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Arthur Hopkins 





HAMLET and OLIVIER 


The play’s the thing not to be trusted has long 
been the conviction of our picture makers. That this 
distrust should have extended to the master work of 
the world’s master dramatist seems as incredible as 
it is unfortunate. 

Certainly the chief elements were at hand to have 
made Hamlet the picture of all pictures as it is the 
play of all plays. There was the play itself and 
Laurence Olivier, a heaven-bestowed artist, possess- 
ing rare gifts for the portrayal of tragic beauty as 
was richly revealed in his unforgettably haunted and 
haunting Oedipus. In Oedipus he was given the stal- 
wart support of unmutilated text. In the pictured 
Hamlet the richly wrought, needful supports were 
weakened or recklessly torn away. 

The abortion of art in moving pictures is the 
slavery to movement. There is no life in words. 
What does not move does not live. There is tireless 
movement that never moves. There is restless scurry- 
ing that finds no destination. <A straight line is not 
the shortest distance between two points. The cam- 
era loves detours. It is insatiably inquisitive about 
the inconsequential. It is the kindergarten teacher 
laboriously spelling c-a-t with the accompanying pic- 
ture. The camera, having no mind, does not know 
that the richest pictures that can exhilarate man are 
those revealed only on the screen of his mind. And 
the greatest conjurer of unforgettable pictures is the 
word. In Creation the beginning was the word. In 
pictures the word comes last. 

Certainly the word in Shakespeare is its reason 
for being. It is the word of Shakespeare that is im- 
mortal, not the scenario. 

Plots for Shakespeare were merely vehicles for his 
mind. To him plots were so inconsequential that he 
did not trouble to create them. Hamlet was a cast- 
off story that he picked out of the discard. Plots were 
to Shakespeare as a block of stone was to Michael 
Angelo. Each wrought lasting beauty from the crude 
unformed. For both of them beauty was the sole 
reason for expression. 

Shakespeare cannot survive in any other element. 
When beauty is removed from his work Shakespeare 
beeomes a dim, muted reflection as has happened 
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too often in stage presentations and as is now franti- 
cally and regretfully achieved in the pictured Hamlet. 

Hamlet without the rich impact of the soliloquies 
is Hamlet without Shakespeare. 
the soul of man speaking. They are disembodied spirit, 


His soliloquies are 


They are man in the awful presence of his Maker, 
in the confessional box of God. There is no physical 
body. It is the prayer that Claudius could not make, 
for his body held him prisoner. 

When the “To be or not to be” is laboriously and 
realistically dramatized, it loses all inner meaning 
and impact. 

When soliloquies are partly spoken on screen and 
off screen they become a shuttlecock for picture bad- 
minton, Shakespeare standing on his head in clumsy 
attempt to empty the pockets of his mind. 

The mutilations of the soliloquies somewhat les- 
sened one’s regret over the omission of the indis- 
pensable “Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I.” 
One shudders at the frenzied commotion that would 
have attended this moment of bleeding self-casti- 
gation. 

Again, in the scenes between Hamlet and Polonius 
and Hamlet and Ophelia, unaccountable and unwar- 
ranted movement successfully exploded the author's 
train of thought. In one instance Hamlet and Polonius 
have a walking match, with Hamlet high on a platform 
above the scurrying Polonius trying breathlessly to get 
in the author’s essential word. 

Equally strange goings-on were inflicted on the 
classic parting scene between Polonius and Laertes 
into which, for selfish diversion, an antic Ophelia was 
injected to illustratively paw over the person of her 
brother and completely distract him and the audi- 
ence from Shakespeare's deathless advice to a young 
man facing the world. 

Perhaps the height of distraction and offense 
against meaning was reached in the closet scene. This 
most intimate soul-baring revelation of two tortured 
souls, through Hamlet's melodramatic violence, lost 
all but physical conflict. 

Again violence and a sly playing for the benefit of 
the eavesdropping Claudius and Polonius robbed the 


“Get thee to a nunnery” scene of its heart-break, a 


es 


“How Now, a Rat?” 


Olivier as Hamlet and Eileen Herlie as the Queen, in 


long and decisive step in the tragic march to destruc- 
tion of Hamlet and the little. sick world he drags down 
with him 


lt is the tragedy of Hamlet that is lost throughout 


the picture. Instead, it becomes the tragedy of 


Ophelia, because she is permitted to follow more 


nearly the author's intent. 


Perhaps the reason for this misguidance is to be 


the film presentation of William Shakespeare's great tragedy. 


Hamlet hears Polonius behind the arras and draws his sword. 


found in the foreword which assures us that Hamlet 
is the tragedy of a man who could not make up his 
mind. Rarely have the complexities of a tortured 
soul been so lightly dismissed 

The tragedy of Hamlet in this picture version is 
persistent misconception that reduces both Shakes- 
peare and Olivier to proportions of little tragic im- 
pact Oh, ve of little faith. 
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WV alter Winchell’s favorite thespianecdote is the 
one about the two actors, laying off nearly two years, 
who tried Movietown with no better luck. 

Strolling down Hollywood Boulevard, looking pret 
ty shabby in their unpressed clothes, they saw a 
limousine in which a man was enjoving his cigar, and 
by his side lounged a lovely looking gal. 

“There,” said one of the has-beens, “is the way to 
live.” 

“Yeah,” said the other, “but can he ACT?” 


W ill Rogers was once asked: “Which of Ziegfeld’s 
productions do you consider the prettiest?” Rogers 


rapidly responded: “His daughter Patricia!” 


GBarry Hershfield was reminiscing the other day 
with Leonard Lyons about Rogers. “I once asked 
him about his being another Mark Twain,” said 
Harry. Rogers replied: “The answer is that | PLAYED 
in Connecticut Yankee. Twain WROTE it.” 


Bt was during a_ rehearsal of Cocoanuts and 
the Marx Brothers were arguing some point in the 
show regarding a subtle piece of business. 

Groucho remarked to justify his stand: “Well, they 
laughed at Fulton and his steamboat.” 

“Not at matinees,” cracked George S. Kaufman. 


Ata cocktail party Max Gordon was discussing with 
an elderly femme author the difficulty of properly 
casting a part in a forthcoming Gordon production 
“I want a young fellow,” said Max, “who looks some- 
thing like Tyrone Power . he must have good 
manners, sex appeal, a grand sense of humor, a 
pleasing speaking and singing voice and an air of 
distinction.” 


“So do I,” sighed the lady. 


When Teddy Hart appeared in Three Men on a 
Horse his fellow players used to ride him. Jealous of 
the notices his performance received, they argued 
that Teddy's success was due merely to chance. He 
happened to be the perfect type for the part, and the 
cast doubted whether he could play any other role 
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Teddy, naturally, burned, and one day decided to 
stop brooding and do something that would prove to 
them what a really great actor he was. He sat down 
and in a chicken-like scrawl addressed a letter to 
himself, signing it with the name of David Warfield 
The note read as follows: 

“Dear Teddy Hart: I seen you in Three Men on 
a Horse last night. You wuz great.” 


8 ir Henry Irving had the worst scrawl on record. He 
once wrote out a note asking the box-office manager 
at the Lyceum to give his friend, the bearer, two 
seats. When it was presented the box-office manager 
shook his head. “Sorry,” he said, “but we don’t make 


up prescriptions here.” 


eB. M. Barrie couldn't stand directors who went in 
for arty nonsense. Once Barrie attended a rehearsal 
at which the director asked for bits of business that 
were nothing more than artistic monkey business. 

Finally, Barrie, tired of the man’s inane requests 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and sarcastically 
called to one of the cast: 

“I say, you over there by the fireplace. Can't you, 
by a lift of your left eyebrow and a shrug of you 
right shoulder, suggest that you have a nephew in 


school in Bloomsbury?” 


@ nce when Percy Hammond was looping-the-Loop 
with his caustic criticism, a gal whose previous ex- 
perience had been behind red lights, made a rather 
surprising appearance behind footlights. In reporting 
the dramatic debut of this graduate of Madame 
Everleigh’s Finishing School, Percy's pointed pen 
wrote: “It seems strange indeed to find Miss ——— 
in a $3.30 house.” 


They were telling George Jean Nathan how many 
actors hated him. The vitriolic critic merely smiled 
and said: 

“There are two things | always want to be sure of— 


the love of God and the hatred of actors.” 


W onder if Alva Johnson has heard this Wilson 
Mizner tale. If not, we offer it to him for his forth- 
coming tome on the fabulous Mizner. 

\ tailor had been trving to collect a bill from Wilson 
for eighteen months. Each month he would send him 
a bill, with a letter demanding settlement. Each suc- 4 
cessive letter grew stronger and more insistent. Final 
ly, the tailor encountered Wilson on the street. 

“Say, Mr. Mizner,” he said, “for eighteen months 
you've owed me money. I've sent vou bills and letters 
every month. Aren't you going to do something?” 

“Sure,” came back Mizner. “Another letter from you 


and I'm going to dramatize them. 
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THEATRE 


By Ward Morehouse 


Paul McCullough, the wide-eyed straight man of the 
knockabout team of Clark & McCullough, mislaid an in- 
dispensable prop, his shaggy raccoon coat, one evening 
at the Music Box, creating pandemonium backstage, and 
a night or so later Bobby Clark bit too hungrily into his 
acrobatic cigar and almost chewed a finger off. Florenz 
Ziegfeld exchanged cables with Africa, pricing a baby 
elephant for his Hastings-on-Hudson zoo; Vinton Freed- 
ley appeared as a handsome juvenile in a minor musical 
play, Elsie, and Humphrey Bogart was a well-dressed 
and well-mannered young man in Meet the Wife. Bert 
Savoy bought a new purple-red wig for his female-im- 
personation act; John Barrymore established himself, 
incontestably, as America’s finest actor, and Jeanne 
Eagels packed the playhouse built for and named for 
Maxine Elliott with her thrilling performance as Sadie 
Thompson... such was the native theatre, as the fren- 
zied Broadway area knew it a quarter of a century ago. 

Broadway, as of 1923, had sixty-odd playhouses avail- 
able for legitimate attractions. On the evening of Janu- 
ary 1 of that year more than fifty plays were running 
simultaneously. Some of the famous older houses, such 
as the Knickerbocker and the Casino and the Thirty- 
ninth Street and the Criterion, were soon to vanish, but 
blueprints for new ones were already in preparation. 

The new decade brought no threat to the security 
of the sacred Empire. Old Dan Frohman was alive and 
walking about and his Lyceum Theatre was safe, and 
there was hardly anyone who foresaw the passing of 
Forty-second Street; it was then the greatest theatrical 
thoroughfare in the world. 

The dire prohibition era had killed off such New 
York institutions as Rector’s and Churchill’s and the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, and it was bringing about the 
passing of Delmonico’s and Shanley’s and Reisenweber’s. 
Murray’s Roman Gardens, holding on stubbornly and 
sullenly in Forty-second Street, was doomed and knew 
it. The Hotel Astor survived; so did the Algonquin, 
which lived on the legend of its lunchtime celebrities. 

Speakeasies had begun appearing throughout New 
York City’s five sprawling boroughs, and there was a 
heavy concentration of them in the Forties and Fifties. 
An alert Italian named Tony Soma, who had been 
Caruso’s floor waiter at the gaudy Knickerbocker, was 
already planning a basement saloon of his own. He found 
a site in Fifty-second Street and soon had stars of 
Stage and screen swarming through his narrow corridor 
and sitting on his kitchen table, clamoring for gin fizzes 
and Tony Specials at $1 per drink. The year of the peep- 
hole and the furtive password, of raiding and mirror- 
smashing and bottle-breaking and high-jacking and gang- 
killing and general madness had arrived. 

The talking pictures had not yet driven ovt the across- 
America stock companies and the road theatre, while 
declining, was still a major factor. Dram»-minded peo- 
ple living in the midlands were still able to see stage 
plays (but with generally inferior companies} without 
rushing to Broadway for them. 

_ In New York City the theatre bloomed The incred- 
ible Twenties brought in such a vast influx of plays that 


the production totals over the course of a season soared 
to beyond the 250-mark; the rush continued until the 
Depression of 1929 set in. And in the year of 1g23 the 
post-war boom brought to New York’s theatre vast and 
unprecedented prosperity. There were hits, super-hits, 
and many plays of the in-between variety, neither sell- 
outs nor flops, but able to go along to profitable business. 
For it was then a time of reasonable production costs. 
A one-set play could be done, with a week's testing out- 
of-town, for $10,000 or less, as compared with a budget 
of $50,000 to $60,000 needed for the same operation in 
1948. And Hollywood, for all of its ruthless raiding, 
had not then taken away all the playwrights, all the di- 
rectors, all the actors. 

There was a great deal that was exciting and definitely 
worthwhile upon the theatre’s stages of twenty-five years 
ago. Jeanne Eagels was a positive sensation. Kansas City- 
born and formerly of the musical comedy chorus, she 
walked onto the stage of the Maxine Elliott on an early 
November evening in 1922 in the gaudy togs of Sadie 
Thompson, heroine of the harsh and merciless dranta 
called Rain, and set Broadway to cheering. And Rain, 
throughout 1923, was America’s most popular play. 

John Barrymore stirred a suddenly Shakespeare-mind- 
ed public with his electric performance as Hamlet. Even 
those older playgoers who had been seeing most of the 
Hamlets since the day of Booth admitted, and perhaps 
not too grudgingly, that Barrymore’s playing as a neu- 
rotic Prince, reciting the verse with great clarity, was a 
performance not excelled in two generations. 

Galsworthy’s fine sociological drama, Loyalties, pro- 
vided playgoers with nourishing fare and it brought 
forth brilliant acting from James Dale as the Jew, 
DeLevis, whose loss of 970 pounds, stolen as he was the 
guest at a fashionable house party, brought on conster- 
nation and a revelation of bitter class hatreds. The 
satirical melodrama, R.U.R., Karel Capek’s story of 
machine-made robots, was an imaginative and stimulat- 
ing play, admirably produced by the Theatre Guild. 






A thinner Ward Morehouse in pleasant company 25 years ago, 
sitting with Betty Lawford and Kay Francis on the Paramount 
lot during the filming of his play, GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS. 
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Wrote Robert Benchley in ironic vein “Barrymore's 
HAMLET is disappointing because ANYBODY can 
go see Barrymore while only a few of us remember 
. Roger Q. Meeble who played Hamlet in Haverhill, Mass. 
in the Fall of 1880. And Barrymore makes HAMLET 
too simple. The veriest tyro can understand the play.’ 
There is no danger that anybody understood the HAM. 
LET above, dreamed up by Benchliey and Ralph Barton 
for the old LIFE. A mob of ex-Hamlets can be seen up- 
staging each other while Jacob Ben-Ami appears unhappy 
at finding himself being the Gloomy Dane to John Barry- 
more’s Laertes, Walter Hampden's Guildenstern, and 
Maude Adams’ Francisco. Gravedigger George Arliss 
shares the cast's obvious wish to be almost anywhere 
else but sandwiched upon LIFE’S hyperpopulated stage. 


Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine, bitter and expres- 
sionistic, fascinated playgoers as it told its story of Mr. 
Zero, long a slave to figures, who was displaced by the 
more efficient and more economical adding machine, and 
who then went on to murder his boss. Seventh Heaven, 
Austin Strong’s sentimental fable of the Parisian slums, 
found vast popularity after an uncertain start. 

There was due appreciation for Owen Davis's Ice- 
bound (nothing tremendous, the critics decided, but the 
best Davis had done), for the Theatre Guild’s Peer Gynt 
(beautiful and spectacular scenic designs by Lee Simon- 
son) and for the brilliant ensemble playing of the Mos- 
cow Art Company — Stanislavsky, Ivan Moskvin, Olga 
Knipper-Tchekhova, Alexander Vichneysky, Vladimir 
Yershoff, Vassily Luzhsky, Lydia Korenieva, Vassily 
Katchaloff, Leonid M. Leonidoff, Maria Ouspenskaya, 
Olga Tarasova—brought over under the bland, expert 
and frequently fanatical guidance of Morris Gest. 

On the lighter and slighter side, there was worthwhile 
theatre in considerable abundance .. . George S. Kauf- 
man and Marc Connelly gave us a rollicking comedy in 
Merton of the Movies, with its tale of the adventures of 
movie-struck Merton Gill, erstwhile clerk and errand 
boy in a general store in Simsbury, Ill. You and I, an 
urbane and well written comedy about a successful busi- 
ness man who thought of himself as a great painter, 
came along as the Harvard Prize Play and introduced a 
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talented new playwright in Yale man Philip Barry. 
Polly Preferred was an agreeable bit of nothing-at-all 
by Guy Bolton, expertly staged by Winchell Smith. 

Bernard Shaw’s The Devil's Disciple, providing an 
evening of richly satirical comment on the subject of 
the American revolution, gave the Theatre Guild an- 
other hearty success. There was considerable fun in 
Zoe Akin’s Texas Nightingale, pleasant and witty talk 
in Jessie Lynch Williams’ philosophical comedy about 
divorce that was entitled Why Not?, and much delightful 
nonsense in Frederick Lonsdale’s Aren’t We All?, which 
was charmingly played by Cyril Maude, Leslie Howard 
and Alma Tell. Playgoers also found some broad and 
uproarious comedy in Owen Davis’s The Nervous Wreck, 
many pleasing moments in Molnar’s The Swan, con- 
siderable laughter in Lynn Starling’s Meet the Wife, 
and a lot of George M. Cohan’s best writing in The 
Song and Dance Man. 

The theatre’s song and dance department was flourish- 
ing in the third year of the third decade of this incred- 
ible century. Florenz Ziegfeld, the master, went along 
with his Follies and found himself amused and annoyed 
by the upstart competition springing up from numerous 
quarters. The dapper ex-hoofer, George White, had 
come into the field with his Scandals, and he was im- 
proving the quality of his productions with each passing 
season. The firm of Jones & Green (A. L. Jones and 
Morris Green) had brazenly invaded the Ziegfeldian 
revue province with the Greenwich Village Follies, 
which provided revolutionary staging from John Murray 
Anderson. The charming Parisienne, Irene Bordoni, 
scored a solid hit in E. Ray Goetz’s Little Miss Bluebeard. 

Earl Carroll, erstwhile songwriter and program boy, 
arrived with his Vanities and in his 1923 edition he 
presented Joe Cook, Dorothy Knapp, Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce and a swarm of beautiful girls. 

The Shuberts, never to be idle as their competitors 
were going into action, started their own revue series 
with Artists and Models. They had Frank Fay in their 
ig23 revue, and they continued the presentation of a 
highly standardized product, the Passing Show, in which 
the brothers Howard, Eugene and the funnier Willie, 
found intermittent employment throughout the years. 

The Music Box Revues were stunning shows. They 
were magnificently produced, with staging by the ex- 
actor, Hassard Short. They had music and lyrics by 
Irving Berlin and such excellent players as Frank Tinney, 
Joseph Santley, Grace Moore, Florence Moore, Ivy 





Walter Hampden’s greatest triumph came as the bravura hero of 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Said Percy Hammond: ‘‘When he 
died in a convent garden to organ music and falling leaves, with 
Roxanne at his feet, eyes were wet throughout the theatre.” 








Jeanne Eagels scored one of the 1923 
season's great personal triumphs in RAIN. 
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Glenn Hunter and Florence Nash played MERTON OF THE Critics were amazed by sombreness of Owen Davis’ ICE- 


MOVIES for all the many laughs written by Kaufman and BOUND, astonished when it won Pulitzer Prize. Many felt 
Connelly. Riotous satire on Hollywood ran far beyond season ting of Robert Ames and Phyllis Povah was better than script. 
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David Belasco’s grim adaptation from the Italian, LAUGH, Jane Cowl’s ROMEO AND JULIET followed Ethel Barry- 
CLOWN, LAUGH! ran much longer n critics predicted, a nore’s by a month, was vastly more successful. Youth and 
tribut ¢ the ting > nel Barrymore and Ian Keith. erve of Miss Cowl carried the revival through 160 showings. 








Judith Anderson was cheered for 
her performance in PETER WES.- 
TON, a dressed-up melodrama in 
which she supported Frank Keenan. 
The play was old fashioned and 
more than a little preposterous, but 
it offered to Miss Anderson and 
Keenan the opportunity for 
no-hold-barred histrionics. 
mmer killed it 


after 12 weeks. 


Ferenc Molnar’s THE SWAN 
was a delightful blend of satire 
and sentiment, a hit with critics 
and audiences alike. The oft 
acidulous Heyward Broun glowed, 
saying: “A superb production, a 
good play, and excellent enter- 
tainment.” Fine cast included 
Basil Rathbone, Halliwell Hobbes 
and Eva Le Gallienne (above). 


Renowned David Warfield gave technically finished and often movin 


formance 


of 
and 


as 
greatness. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Shylock, 


The 


but 
public’s 


fell below his 
support 


previously 
was not what 


was 


withdrawn after 


established 
had been 
90 perform: 


expected, 
nces 


Although some critics dismissed 
Charles Dillingham’s production of 
THE LULLABY as “a thorough- 
ly cheerless affair,”’ so great was 
the popularity of its two stars, 
Frank Morgan and Florence Reed, 
that it managed to last for 144 
performances, an excellent run 
in 1923, when the turnover of 
plays was high and prices lower. 
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Sawyer, John Steel, Phil Baker, Florence O’Denishawn 
and Robert Benchley. His unctuous recitation of his 
own A Treasurer's Report was one of the delights of 
the year. And it was in the first Music Box Revue, as 
some of the alert historians will recall, that two young 
dancers who went on to sucess via the dramatic stage, 
made their terrified Broadway debuts. One was Miriam 
Hopkins; the other was Claire Luce. 

Eddie Dowling, the one-time choir-boy out of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, was a factor in the song and dance 
field in the theatre of those early Twenties. He sang, 
talked and danced his way through Sally, Irene and 
Mary, of which he was part author, to earnings that 
generally ran to $5,000 weekly. The team of Savoy & 
Brennan convulsed audiences via the Greenwich Village 
Follies; Peggy Wood sang charmingly in The Clinging 
Vine (in which an obscure player named Irene Dunne had 
a minor role), and George M. Cohan, going his way 
minus the wisdom and the showmanship of Sam H. 
Harris—their partnership was dissolved in 1920—brought 
forth such moderately successful exhibits as Little Nellie 
Kelly and The Rise of Rosie O'Reilly. 

Other musical pieces that found and held a public in- 
cluded Helen of Troy, N. Y., with an original and humor- 
ous book by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly; 
Wildflower, which offered an engaging score by Herbert 
Stothart and Vincent Youmans, and Poppy, which was 
given a certain distinction by the presence in the cast of 
W. C. Fields, playing a circus mountebank, Professor 
Eustace McGargle. It wasn’t long before Fields, via 
the Ziegfeld Follies, came to be accepted as one of the 
great comedians of his time. And there was that superior 
musical comedy, Kid Boots, with an excellent book by 
William Anthony McGuire and lively music by Harry 
Tierney. Eddie Cantor had the title role. 


“Let it be observed that the Broadway theatre of 1923 
yielded some notable performances other than those of 
Eagels and John Barrymore. Jane Cowl gave the stage 
a fresh, tremulous and unforgettable Juliet; Ethel Barry- 
more was considerably less successful in the Romeo and 
Juliet production of Arthur Hopkins. Walter Hampden 
contributed the finest performance of his career in his 
playing of Rostand’s swaggering duellist in his own 
production of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

David Warfield was a vengeful and extraordinarily 
dramatic Shylock in The Merchant of Venice production 
on which Belasco had spent years of preparation. Alice 
Brady, rising rapidly to a place of importance in the 
ranks of American actresses, played the irrepressible 
Mamie in Zander the Great with humor, excitement and 
understanding. Laurette Taylor, billed as La Belle 
Laurette in her early vaudeville days, charmed New York 
in a negligible costume piece, Sweet Nell of Old Drury. 


Katharine Cornell, on her way to an enduring stardom, 
appeared impressively as Mary Fitton in Clemence 
Dane’s Will Shakespeare in 1923 and three months later 
playgoers found her turning to the muddled and fre- 
quently affecting Pinero fantasy, The Enchanted Cottage. 
Henry Miller, a man of distinguished deeds in the 
theatre since the Nineties, gave a moving performance as 
the scientist, Louis Pasteur, in Pasteur, the adaptation 
by Arthur Hornblow, Jr., of the Sacha Guitry play. 


There was memorable acting from Joseph Schildkraut 
in Peer Gynt, Dudley Digges in The Adding Machine; 
Ronald Young as a flippant General Burgoyne, a military 
man with a sense of humor, in The Devil’s Disciple; 
and from Winifred Lenihan as the Maid of Orleans in 
Shaw’s St. Joan. And particularly effective work from a 
swarm of new players—Lynn Fontanne (In Love With 
Love), Ruth Gordon (Tweedles), Florence Johns 
(Children of the Moon), Luella Gear (Poppy), Ann 
Harding (Tarnish), Sidney Blackmer (Scaramouche), 
Alfred Lunt (Robert E. Lee)—he had previously dis- 
tinguished himself in Clarence—Genevieve Tobin (Polly 
Preferred), Dwight Frye (The Love Habit). What- 
ever did become of him? 


New native playwrights, contributing valiantly to the 


renaissance of the American theatre during the century’s 
third decade, were in the drama news during the year of 
1923. So were Broadway's colorful managers, some of 
them considerably more temperamental than the stars 
who worked for them. The theatre of the early Twenties, 
as it broke away from artificiality and conventions and 
broke into a new realism and naturalism, found a leader 
in Eugene O'Neill. He blazed the way with his Beyond 
the Horizon and then, in an extraordinary burst of pro- 
ductivity, gave the stage such stimulating plays as 
Anna Christie, The Emperor Jones, The Hairy Ape and 
Desire Under the Elms. 

Maxwell Anderson, while still holding his chair as an 
editorial writer on the Morning World, wrote a stark 
and effective drama of North Dakota prairie life in 
White Desert. Lula Vollmer, working as a box-office 
treasurer, put genuine theatre and understanding of the 
North Carolina mountain country into her poignant 
drama, Sun-Up, played with vast artistry by the erstwhile 
stock actress, Lucille LaVerne. 

Owen Davis, having foresworn the old blood-and- 
thunder melodrama of his early days, reformed com- 
pletely with his writing of Icebuund (Pulitzer Prize) 
and set upon an entirely new career, which yielded, 
as the years went by, such worthy plays as Ethan Frome 
and The Great Gatsay. A young dramatist, Lewis Beach, 
revealed a capacity for characterization in A Square Peg, 
a play of a family dominated by a tyrannical mother. 

Vincent Lawrence demonstrated a facility for good 
dialogue and amusing characters in Two Fellows and A 
Girl and Eleanor Robson, who had renounced Broadway 
stardom to marry August Belmont in 1910, turned to 
playwrighting, and, in collaboration with Harriet Ford, 
gave the stage a literate and steadily exciting murder 
melodrama with In the Next Room. George Kelly had, 
by now, contributed his The Torchbearers, that enter- 
taining satire on the Little Theatre movement, and he 
was working on his masterpiece, The Show-Of. 

(Continued on page 42) 





Louis Calhern, Mayo Methot and George M. Cohan appeared in 
THE SONG AND DANCE MAN, Mr. Cohan’s delightful play 
about the life of a hoofer in a theatrical boarding house. Consensus 
was tuat it didn’t quite come off, but Cohan fans supported it for 96 
performances. Miss Methot was once married to Humphrey Bogart. 
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The New York critics raved about 
Mary Boland and Clifton Webb in 
MEET THE WIFE, haa 
kind words for young Humphrey 
Bogart who played 
and nicely 
which is 


also 


“a handsome 
reporter, 
Bogart, 
above, was so often seen playing 
Daddy - I- don’t 
college roles that a carping actor 
called him ‘“The dean of American 
juveniles.”” Not 1935, 
Arthur Hopkins transformed him 
into the snarling killer in THE 
PETRIFIED FOREST, did 
“Bogie” the rough 
character we know today. MEET 
THE WIFE, moderate 
success, is now 


Miss Boland in 
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Irving Berlin’s great MUSIC 
BOX REVUE of 1923 boasted 
one of the year s orig t Re x 
ies, but from the f such 





Gaxton, 
McCul 


William 
aRue, Clark and 


luminaries as 


Grace L 


lough and Charlotte Greenwood, 
the newcomer abo was gied 
out by every critic. An er 


whelming triumph for Grace 


Moore,’’ said the New Y ork Times. 
From this start Grace Moore rose 
to make her operatic debut with 
the Metropolitan Opera 1929. 
After that year, although she was 
me of the most sought-after stars 


Grace Moore 
New York 


Or screen « nd rad 
never returned to the 
She was not the only 
comer to fir the MUSIC 
BOX REVUE. Robert Benchley 
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master for his Treasurer's Report, 
and Kaufman's classic 
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LITTLE 


JESSIE JAMES 
starred Nan Halperin, but the 
New York Times made spe 
1ote of one obscure performer 
this musical farce (above right 
“Most refreshing member of € 
cast 1s a young woman name 
Miriam Hopkins, who possesses 
tremendous head of yellow hair 
and two nimble legs.”’ Added the 
equally delighted New Y ork 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR 


These four shining ladies of the stage enlivened the 1923 
season with memorable performances. Eleonora Duse 
made her first American appearance in 20 years, caused 
critics to dust off rarest superlatives. She grossed an all- 
time record of $30,000 in a single showing of Ibsen’s The 
Lady From the Sea at the Metropolitan Opera House, but 
Mme. Duse’s tour was to end in tragedy—she died in April 
of 1924 in Pittsburgh, and the silver voice was stilled for 
ever. Laurette Taylor (above with Alfred Lunt) was near 


ELEONORA DUSE 





KATHARINE CORNELL 


the top of her first career in Sweet Nell of Old Drury, an 
amiable bit of frothy nonsense. Not long afterwards she 
was to fall into a long eclipse, unbroken until her trium- 
phant emergence in The Glass Menagerie. Comparative 
newcomers Katharine Cornell and Helen Hayes appeared 
that season in costume pieces, were both still far from the 
pinnacles of their successes. In 1923 Miss Hayes scored 
solidly in She Stoops to Conquer, Miss Cornell won raves 
for a fine portrayal of Mary Fitton in Will Shakespeare. 
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AS JOHN DECKER SAW 1923 


Artist John Decker, before he won wider fame as Court Painter to 
Hollywood, penned such caricatures as this for the Sunday NEW 
YORK TIMES. In the composite above are depicted assorted 
luminaries of the waning 1923 season, varying from Jeanne Eagels 
and Jane Cowl to the popular Messrs. Gallagher and Shean. Among 
the intermediates are Lowell Sherman, Elsie Mackaye, Robert E. 
O'Conner, Harry Beresford, Charles King and Lenore Ulric. The 
pear-shaped gentleman on left margin is Balieff, genial master of 
the Russian CHAUVE-SOURIS which delighted every critic but 
Robert Benchley. John Barrymore, then bosom companion of John 
Decker, does not appear because he was ineligible—his HAMLET 
closed after 101 performances, long before this drawing was done. 


Alice Brady returned from the Hollywood gold fields to try out the 
melodramatic ZANDER THE GREAT. Although her intention had 
been merely to establish the play for subsequent screen use, it 
turned out to be a great popular success. Wrote Heywood Broun 
of Miss Brady: “Sparks flew and fires danced. We saw one of the 
finest performances the American theatre has known in our time.” 
George Abbott, at the left above, played a bootlegging cowboy. 


Most of the Broadway managers of the theatre of a 
quarter of a century ago were showmen of the old school. 
They had known a theatre that was far less complex than 
that of the Thirties and the Forties. They put on 
plays with their own money; they made money and they 
spent it. They indulged themselves freely. 


Ziegfeld ordered terrapin dishes by special messenger 
from Baltimore and he spent many pleasant hours upon 
the sands of Palm Beach and in the rolling chairs along 
Atlantic City’s then fashionable Boardwalk. Arthur 
Hopkins found relaxation at French Lick Springs. A. H. 
Woods smoked dollar cigars and was forever going to 
Europe on a half hour’s notice. F. Ray Comstock, John 
Golden and C. B. Dillingham belonged to the Broadway- 
in-Florida colony. Gcorge C. Tyler thought nothing at all 
of motoring from Paris to Sorrento. The Shuberts, 
Lee and J. J., were frequently on the high seas, and the 
Atlantic City strollers of a Saturday afternoon often 
included George M. Cohan, Sam H. Harris, Sammy Ship- 
man, Martin Herman, and the ticket-broker fraternity. 

The professional play-backer had not appeared in the 
immediate post-World War I period. When Belasco 
or Ames or Oliver Morosco or Lincoln A. Wagenhals 
wanted to put on a play the procedure was simple. They 
just drew the money out of the bank. It was that easy. 


How, you might wonder, did the gentlemen of the 
aisle seats of 1948, say, spend their time, in 1923? Well, 
Howard Barnes was at Yale. Louis Kronenberger was 
then attending the University of Cincinnati. Brooks At- 
kinson was editing the New York Times Book Review. 
Richard Watts, Jr., was doing general assignments, to 
his mild vexation, for the Herald, not then merged with 
the Tribune. Robert Garland was covering the plays 
for the Baltimore American. William Hawkins was in 
the eighth grade in public school in Pelham, N. Y. 
Robert Coleman, just out of college, was on the staff of 
the Morning Telegraph. John Chapman was a reporter 
and a photographer with the Daily News and W. M. was 
assistant night editor of the Tribune and was wondering 
how to get into the dramatic department. An opening 
came when Frank Vreeland quit after a fight with Ham- 
mond—and Morehouse became second-string reviewer. 





Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton were seen in THE CHANGE- 
LINGS, a comedy considered harmless but not nearly so witty as it 
tried to be. Among other players in Mr. Miller's distinguished cast 
were Laura Hope Crewes, Blanche Bates and Reginald Mason. 1923 
was a hard year for Henry Miller, for his adaptation of Sacha 
Guitry’s PASTEUR had been among the season's earlier spectacu- 
lar failures, despite the usual critical cheers for Miller's acting. 





THE THEATRE GUILD: SEASON 1923 


By 1923 the Theatre Guild had found its sea legs and 
was standing alone, firm in the belief that artistry could 
be profitable. Maurice Wertheim, Helen Westley, Lee 
Simonson, Philip Moeller, Lawrence Langner, and Theresa 
Helburn were financing their operations with their 
novel subscription plan and had cornered the market in 
the plays of G. B. Shaw. Even while taking a good deal of 
criticism for their long-in-the-tooth attitude towards 
American playwrights, they produced The Adding Ma- 
chine, a startling new play by Elmer Rice that rocked New 
York with its expressionistic style and bitter pessimism. 
For this alone, their season would have been worthwhile. 





The late Dudley Digges as he appeared as Mr. Zero in El- 
mer Rice’s expressionist play, THE ADDING MACHINE. 





Roland Young, right, played an harassed, ineffectual Bur- 
goyne in Shaw's lesser comedy, THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE. 


In ’23 an actors’ cooperative group was formed in an 
effort to copy the Guild’s production formula. Literally an 
all-star organization, including Eva Le Gallienne, Lynn 
Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Laurette Taylor, Maclyn Arbuckle, 
and Howard Lindsay, they followed the Guild’s artistic 
policies to the letter but failed in a very short time. What 
these Equity Players lacked was the inherent business 
sense of Lawrence Langnerand Theresa Helburn. Laterthe 
Guild was to be split wide open by the resignation of half 
of its board of directors who charged that artistry was be- 
ing subordinated to the dollar sign. But ’23 went smoothly, 
with unity preserved by the fine productions below. 





Edward G. Robinsc:. prods Joseph Schildkraut with his but. 
ton moulder’s ladle in Ibsen's fantastic PEER GYNT. 
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In °23 critics called SAINT JOAN dull, a verdict that 
mellowed with time. Above, Winifred Lenihan as Joan. 
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HELEN OF TROY, N. Y. was one of the brightest satirical works 
to come from team of George Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Critics 
gave it high praise, feared its humor was too subtle for playgoers. 
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W. C. Fields jumped from vaudeville to Broadway in 1923, with 
his portrayal of a mountebank in POPPY. Field's flaming nose was 
one of America’s favorite comic fixtures until his death in 1947. 


Fanny Brice and Bobby Clark delved into primitive history, came 
up with this hilarious skit in the MUSIC BOX REVUE. Revue als 
boasted Charlotte Greenwood, Paul McCullough and William Gaxton. 


POSTSCRIPT TO ’23 


It is not surprising that variety was the word 
in a season that saw 200 productions, but in 1923 
the roots of the phenomenon were deeper. The last 
of the old-time showmen—Dillingham, Woods, 
Brady, Belasco—were just beginning to realize 
that celluloid lightning had struck their empires 
They, and newer impressarios, scanned the steady 
red figures from the tottering road, saw movie at- 
tendance rise to top theatre in Brooklyn and nearly 
equal it in Manhattan—and were in a mood to try 
anything that might conceivably spell salvation. 


The musical stage erupted with a Vesuvian display 
of new extravaganzas, the lavishness of which has 
never been equalled. The first act finale of The Pass- 
ing Show was a reproduction of the wedding of Prin- 
cess Mary in Westminster Abbey. Nude curtains 
and living chandeliers packed them in. A musical 
farce about prizefighters featured lightweight cham- 
pion Benny Leonard. Delmonico’s was shuttering, 
Jack & Charlie’s was opening, and the frenzied 





Eddie Cantor was a sensation in the ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, in 
which he teamed with Ann Pennington and Brooks Johns. Diminu- 
tive Miss Pennington was top musical comedy dancer of era, set the 
style for a generation of imitators. Three years later Eddie Cantor 
made his silent picture debut in the film version of KID BOOTS. 
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The ZIEGFELD FOLLIES was packed with stars, but what aud 
ences preferred was the sight of eighty Ziegfeld girls massed for th 
finale. Ziegfeld girls were usually well-covered, relied more on cos- 
1 nudity. There was nothing in FOLLIES like not 
rious nude curtain which shocked viewers of SCANDALS OF 1923 
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The late Ear) Carroll sneaked WHITE CARGO through the critical 


picket-line and parlayed it into an immen 


TWEEDLES was a pleasant boy and girl play by Booth Tarkington, 
full of incisive comments about family pride. In cast were Donald 
Meek, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Gregory Kelly and Ruth Gordon, above 


sely popular play by pub 
licizing love scenes of Richard Stevenson and Annette Margules. 
& 4 


dance of the Prohibition era was already being mir- 
rored on the stage. 


The straight drama looked backwards with the 
greatest rash of Shakesperean revivals within mem- 
ory, forward with the debuts of coming playwrights 
Maxwell Anderson and Philip Barry. Expressionism 
was successfully imported with The Adding Ma- 
chine, unsuccessfully with Johannes Kreisler. Cos- 
tume pieces waxed rich in the rush to escape from 
the post-war world. A National Theatre began and 
ended with a bad revival of As You Like It. Movie 
stars returned to the stage—and were trounced right 
back to the Golden West. From hokum farce (Any- 
thing Might Happen) to the most pretentious trag- 
edy (Daginar) Broadway saw everything. Its con- 
fusion may be gauged by the Pulitzer award to Ice- 


bound, a mediocre imitation of O'Neill by an estab- 
lished hack. 
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“If the 1923 season is not looked back upon as 
the most notable of a generation,” wrote theatre his- 
torian Burns Mantle, “it is at least the first in a gen- 

eration not described as ‘the worst in years’.” 


Ethel Barrymore and Dudley Digges were seen in ROSE BERND, 
Arthur Hopkins’ production of the Hauptmann tragedy. It ran for 
only 87 shows, but Miss Barrymore was Juliet three months later. 
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DAGMAR brought Nazimova back to the stage, but critics wished 


she had stayed in Hollywood. Far-sighted gentleman is Gilbert Emery 
Best notices were for sets by Frederick Jones, brother of famed 
designer Robert Edmond Jones. Remarked The World: “Such a 
play in these settings is not unlike a dead herring in the Taj Mahal.” 


Percy Hammond said ANYTHING MIGHT HAPPEN was “not 
to be upbraided save for its dullness and monotony.” Aimed at the 
smart-set, the farce generally misfired, wearying audiences with 
elaborate burlesques of taxicab flirtations and vinous night life. Ro- 
land Young and Estelle Winwood did their best to save the day. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By Howard Dietz 
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The author in 1923 


The world was in a hangover from a martial debauch. 
Radio was acomin’ in just as television is now. Samuel 
Goldwyn was making those statements. The word “co- 
lossal” was in all the ads, although colossal has come 
to mean only fair. William Powell, Ronald Colman and 
Wally Beery were up in lights. Today we still see the 
name Douglas Fairbanks, but it has a Jr. attached. 

Twenty-five years ago there were about the same num- 
ber of movie theatres as in 1948—about nineteen thousand 
—although none was as big as the Radio City Music Hall. 
The fan magazines looked about the same, Louella Par- 
sons looked about the same. But the pictures were silent 
until a few years later when the Warner Brothers made 
The Jazz Singer, which grossed two million dollars which 
the Warners still have. Al Jolson was about the same. 

The flavor of the movie industry hasn’t changed too 
much. The shortage of newsprint has edited the press 
agents’ stunts and a little of the spice is gone. No longer 
are lions put into hotels to advertise Tarzan, human 
spiders don’t climb skyscrapers. 

Ivan Abramson made those pictures with Leah Baird, 
hammocking her important charms in low-cut gowns, 
and they were all about Mother. Louise Glaum was 
starring in those one word titles like Sex and Lust. 

The year 1923 was one of great corporate significance 


in the industry. To understand the mergers and theatre- 
gobbling that took place between then and the crash 
six years later, it is necessary to realize that two com- 
panies, Paramount and First-National, had the theatre 
situation in the hollow of their fists. Paramount made 
two pictures a week. First-National, a combination of 
theatre owners, distributed almost as many. Smaller 
companies had a hard time getting first-runs. Metro, 
headed by Marcus Loew and Nicholas M. Schenck, and 
Goldwyn, headed by Joe Godsol (Sam had been liqui- 
dated), made good pictures but not good enough to get 
their deserved circulation. When Louis B. Mayer, a suc- 
cessful independent, signed Irving Thalberg away from 
Universal, the stage was set for a merger and the fol- 
lowing year Metro, Goldwyn and Mayer organized what 
became the outstanding amusement organization in the 
world, replacing Paramount and forcing First-National 
into a merger with the Warner Brothers. 

Prior to the M-G-M merger, the Goldwyn Company 
had sent an expedition to Italy to film Ben Hur, the 
General Lew Wallace stage classic. Charles Brabin, the 
husband of Theda Bara, was the director and George 
Walsh the star. 

Mayer and Thalberg recalled the company in 1924 and 
installed Fred Niblo as director. Ramon Novarro was 


10 BEST PICTURES OF 1923 





Emerson Hough's story, THE COVERED WAGON, was made 
an historic film by Director James Cruze and Jesse Lasky. Full of 
Indians, horses, magnificent scenery, it was the first Western “‘epic.”’ 
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Lon Chaney's performance in THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME was a brilliant mixture of pathos and horror. Called “the 
man of a thousand faces,"’ he was noted for pantomime and make-up 


























Harold Lloyd terrified millions with this scene fror ‘‘Marion Davies is a vision” seemed to sum up the critical 
LAST. Writing for LIF Robert Sherwood saii the film reception for LITTLE OLD NEW YORK. Louis Wolheim 
was too terrifying to be funny. Lloyd used stunt men in all appeared as a heinous villain, here recovering from onslaught 


of the long shots. 1923 audiences ignored the blurred traffic. of Harrison Ford. The quaint settings delighted the faithful. 


Director Henry King, Lillian Gish and company moved bag and Uniforms, boudoir realism, and general opulence marked Erich 
baggage to Italy to photograph THE WHITE SISTER. Miss Von Stroheim’s productions. The financial burden was more than 
Gish gave a magnificent performance, as did a young actor named Universal Company could stand, and Rupert Julian was called 
Ronald Colman who was making his film debut in this picture. in to tie up the loose ends and finish MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


Mary Pickford caused a sensation by wearing a black wig in 
ROSITA. This was Ernst Lubitsch’s first American success, 


ever filmed. Ramon Novarro, in center, became a star overnight. and the quality of the film refiected his natural genius. 


Rafael Sabatini’s fustian story and Rex Ingram’s direction made 
SCARAMOUCHE one of the lushest cloak and sword pictures 











Irving Thalberg rose to head MGM production at the age of 24, 
died at 37. One of Hollywood's few authentic geniuses, he was 
prototype for F. Scott Fitzgerald's THE LAST TYCOON, 


sent in to play Ben Hur. Thalberg filmed most of the 
picture right on the Culver City lot, even the 
chariot race, and he described the success of the picture 
as inevitable, based as it was, on “faith, hope and 
chariots.” 

Only twenty-four at the time, the young producer 
was the most dynamic film alchemist the industry had 
ever known. His box-office judgment and editing have 
never been surpassed, nor his estimate of talent. 

Color came in 1923 too, when Cecil B. DeMille’s Ten 
Commandments had a prologue and sequences in what 
someone described as “beautiful chili sauce.” The Cov- 
ered Wagon, the first important Western epic, opened 
as a roadshow in the then unremodelled Criterion Theatre on 
Broadway with reserved seats, two performances daily. 

The most interesting picture of the year was Charlie 
Chaplin’s A Woman of Paris, which he didn’t act in but 
wrote and directed. Edna Purviance and Adolphe Men- 
jou were the stars. It was the first mature treatment of 
a love story on film. Its technique was purely cinemato- 





THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD showed Mr. Fair 
banks at his acrobatic best and provided Wallace Beery's first 
Sympathetic role. The film was made with intelligence and taste. 
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graphic, its camera angles rather startling. It showed 
ideas in pictures, and things like that distinguish movies 
from plays. 

Erich Von Stroheim almost broke the Universal Com- 
pany. He went way beyond his shooting schedules with 
Foolish Wives and Blind Husbands. They took him off 
The Merry-Go-Round and substituted Rupert Julian. 
Von went over to Goldwyn and made Greed (Frank 
Norris’ McTeague), and the first preview ran nine hours, 
A spectator said that leaving the projection room after 
all that time in the shadow world was like “coming out 
of The Idea in Plato.” 

Despite the hazard, Thalberg hired Von Stroheim for 
The Merry Widow, but he supervised the cutting himself. 
When he was applying the scissors to a scene where 
the lecherous baron was dreaming of a lady’s slippers,. 
the director protested. “But you don’t understanding,” 
said Stroheim, “Le Baron has a fetiche for the foot.” 
“I do understand,” said Irving, “and you have a fetiche 
for the footage.”’ 

Greta Gustafsen arrived at the end of the year and had 
her name changed to Garbo. Mayer bought her in a pack- 
age with Mauritz Stiller, the director, and she was an 
overnight star, her first two successful pictures being 
The Temptress and The Torrent. Garbo was normally 
talkative in those days, but when it was suggested that 
she refrain from interviews save in the presence of a 
counselling publicity man, she chose to refrain from 
all contact with the press. She stuck to it and her silence 
became golden. Later when she did her first talking pic- 
ture, a remake of Anna Christie (originally a 1923 
product with Blanche Sweet), all that the ads had to 
say was “Garbo Talks!” 

Looking back over the last twenty-five years, many 
excellent pictures have had a strong counteraction to 
those of a purely pandering nature, which, though 
tawdry, are an experience that can be useful to those of 
a healthy mentality. Audiences have more than doubled 
since 1923—from 43 million to 98 million—and the tough- 
ening of criticism has been proportionate to the improve- 
ment in the content of the films worthy of dignified 
consideration. 

Today the producers, burdened as they are with 
mounting costs and an unsettled foreign market, are more 
careful than ever what they put before the camera. 
The last twenty-five years have been filled with thrilling 
amusement history, wonderful developments of tech- 
nique, adult comedies and serious dramas. The movies 
have become a less elusive medium. It is time for the 
word “Hollywood” used as a derogatory adjective to 
disappear; for like all the arts, the movie is as good as 
the artist is good. The challenge is his to accept. 





Audiences gasped as the whale upset the small boat in DOWN TO 
THE SEA IN SHIPS. Had a sentimental plot not weakened the 
effect of its action, it could have been a classic documentary 


Charlie Chaplin dropped his absurd little cane to direct A WOMAN 
OF PARIS, most interesting film of 1923. 
from all quarters, made stars of Edna Purviance and Adolphe Menjou. 


Hollywood's treatment 








Nazimova's 
The film drew raves 


of a love story. 





Life’s Ralph Barton and Robert Sherwood got 
together 1m 1923 to produce this superiferous 
view of the ultimate in super-production 


WILL HAYS 
RANDOLPH 


Super-supervised by H. 1. M 
1 Supervised by WILLIAM 
HEARST (2), MARCUS LOEW (4); Scenario by 
RUPERT HUGHES (9 Directed by MACK 
SENNETT (3), DAVID WARK GRIFFITH (5), 
WILLIAM C. DE MILLE (10 MARSHALL 
NEILAN (11), ALLAN DWAN (lI¢ ERIC VON 


STROHEIM (17), REX INGRAM (19), CECIL 
B. DE MILLE 20); Cameraman ADOLPH 
ZUKOR 12 Electricians SAMUEL GOLD 
WYN 8), WILLIAM FOX 18 Carpenter 
JESSE LASKY (15); Art Director JOSEPH UR 
BAN Lachrymatory Music by JASCHA 


HEIFETZ (13), IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


ost A Lad n Danger—-PEARL WHITE 
l A Rough Diamond WILLIAM HART 
22 An Effete Societ Woman-—-POLA NEGRI 


2 An E ffete Society Woman 
SON 4); A Young Father-to-be 
vania THOMA 


GLORIA SWAN 
ept in Penn 


MEIGHAN (2 A Your 





SALOME 
in mutilating the classics. 






showed how far Hollywood could go 


In a version emasculated by censors 


and producers, Salome was a mere innocent who asked for John’s 
head as a girlish joke. 
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Sets and costumes epitomized bad taste 


Mother-to-be (except in Pennsylvania)—-NORMA 
TALMADGE (26); An Effete Society Woman 

BETTY COMPSON 27); A Vampire—ALLA 
NAZIMOVA 28); A Fool—RICHARD BAR- 
THELMESS (29); A Red-Blooded Young Ameri 


an—-DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS (30); A Hard 
working Clerrk—HAROLD LLOYD (31); Charlie 
Chaplin—CHARLIE CHAPLIN (32); A Simple 
Little Girl—MARY PICKFORD (33); A Simple 
Little Boy BUSTER KEATON (34); A Moth 
CONSTANCE TALMADGE (35); A Moth 


A Moth—PAULINE 
ALICE BRADY 


BEBE DANIELS 36 
FREDERICK 37 A Moth 
38 The Flame—LEW CODY (39); A Per 
secuted Lady—LILLIAN GISH (40); A Rich 
and Wicked Chinaman—WILL ROGERS (41); 
An Effete Society Man—BULL MONTANA 
$2): An Effete Society Woman—ELSIE FERGU 


SON (43 Their Little Son Who Brings About a 
Recor ation JACKIE COOGAN (44); A 
Wrongea Husbend Reaching for the Family Re 


THEODORE ROBERTS (45): An Effete 
Societ Woman Appealing to His Better Self 
DOROTHY GISH (46): An Extra for the Cat 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO (6 


aret Scene 
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The world was in a hangover from ‘ On the heels of the New York 


the first war. Dancing daughters ; stage production, the First Na- 
and youthful cynicism imposed tional Company filmed ANNA 
serious problems. FLAMING CHRISTIE with Blanche Sweet, 
YOUTH represented a _ sincere above. In 1923 Greta Garbo, left, 
Hollywood effort to bring the made GOSTA BERLING i: 
frivolous era to a head, and Col- ® Sweden. The picture brought her 
leen Moore and Milton Sills ' and Lars Hansen American c 

danced across movie screens all tracts. Hansen’s success was lim 
over America. Illustrative of the ited, but Garbo made THE TOR 
writer’s low estate in ’23, author RENT and took her place over 
F. Scott Fitzgerald was barely night as one of the most talented 
credited with the story. Milton and dynamic personalities in H 

Sills, one of filmland’s most lywood. Only in 1930 after long 
erudite men, was a college pro- e planning was Garbo permitted t 
fessor before he became an actor. do a “talkie,” ANNA CHRIS 

TIE. 


Ben Turpin’s incredibly crossed eyes and his gift for merci- In 1920 Charlie Chaplin introduced a child star destined to 
less burlesque made him one of Mack Sennett’s most popu- become one of the most valuable properties any studio ever 
lar comedians. Turpin deflated pomposity in every form. owned. Jackie Coogan (above, in CIRCUS DAYS) made 
THE SHRIEK OF ARABY was his contribution for 1923. several pictures a year until he outgrew children’s roles. 





I make the movies! 








For years Gene Stratton-Porter has 
been receiving tremendous offers for 
the film rights to her enormously pop- 
ular books (of which ten lion 
copies have been sold), buc she has 
refused to consider them fearing her 
stories would be marred in an unsym- 
pathetic transition from the book to 
the screen. And so it happens that 
this famous author is now in Holly- 


From my desk I produce 


"em, 


Like furies unloose ‘em, 


I make 


I make the movies! 
My megaphone made me 
(Directing has paid me!) 
I make 














. HE sa 
the movies. lacious pictures of recent 


wood, filming her own stories. 
T years were the result of won- 

derful box-office returns, which 
made producers believe that they 
were the kind of picture the public 
demanded. Then certain pictures be- 
fan to be record-breakers, to stand 
outside all past experiences in popu- 
larity. They were “The Miracle 
Man," “The Four Horsemen,” “The 
Old Nest,” “Over the Hill,” “The Si- 


lent Call,” and “Grandma’s Boy,” 
the last two of the list being 
such record-breakers that they 


forced home the great and shining 
truth that the picture which the 
great mares of our people demands 
is a plain, simple presentment of life 
and character, absolutely devoid of 
any salacious touch, stripped of sug- 
gestiveness, and in such settings as 
those to which we are daily accus- 
tomed. They settle forever the dis- 
tressing question: “What kind of 
picture do the people want?” The 
pictures listed above are pioneers in 
this direction. Big, beautifully con- 
celved and executed pictures, im- 
proved in many mechanical ways, 
have been coming out the past year, 
and a long list of such wonderful 
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the movies. 


A New Day in Pictures 


Condensed from McCall's Magazine (Feb.) 
Gene Stratton-Porter 


settings, costumes and unfair 









































and uplifting pictures as the world 
has not previously dreamed of, are 
iu the making. I know of no single 
producer who has not rallied to the 
standard carried by Will Hays. Pro- 
ducers, directors, actors, the entire 
Mmdustry bas felt the magnetism of 
this great leader. 


In another way, which I hope to 
see mended speedily, moving pic- 
tures have failed a large part of its 
audience. On the screen working 
people are portrayed living In beau- 
tiful houses, finely furnished, they 
are fashionably dressed and riding tn 
automobiles, cnjoying a degree of 
luxury far above the day laborer of 
the audience, and he justly feels that 
somewhere, somehow, he has lost 
out in Life's deal and ts not getting 
his deserts, and rebellious thoughts 
begin to fill his mind. Elaborate 
por- 
trayal of the dally life of the work- 
ing people have done much in this 
country toward breeding unrest and 
Bolshevism. The class of pictures 
that are going big today, “Grand- 
ma's Boy,” for example, shows that 
thoughtful producers have taken 
heed to this very point, and care. 
fully dressed their sets to correspond 
with the real life the picture por- 
trays. 


I make the movies! 
The heroine flighty 
In bed, bathroom, 

nightie! 

I make the 


movies. 


A new day has been ushered ia 
for pictures. At last the public may 
have what cultured, far-seeing folk 
long have hoped for, sane, clean, 
educative and superbly beautiful pic- 
tures. This being the case it Is now 
up to every man and woman of our 
land to forget the past of moving- 
pictures. There is such a ‘ittle bit 
of that past, it should not require 
great effort. 
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HOLLYWOOD: A TARGET THEN AS NOW 


While cartoonist Haenigsen tossed genial darts at 
the Hollywood greats of 1923 (see above), volunteer 
critics like novelist Gene Stratton-Porter, author of 
such perennially toothsome bestsellers as Freckles, 
Girl of the Limberlost, saw lust and communism 
cavorting in every filmland swimming pool. Salacity 
may have indeed been rife, but her outpourings 
against the goldplated Bolsheviks were proven wide 
of the mark. The people of the country, not having 
been incited to violence by scenes of celluloid lux- 
ury, returned Republican administrations to office 
in 1924 and 1928 by huge majorities. 

Meanwhile Robert Emmett Sherwood, then film 
reviewer for Life magazine, continued to prove by 
his penetrating criticism that he was Hollywood's 
most valuable friend. In a piece fittingly entitled 
God Save the Screen, he registered solidly on his 
target. 

Wrote Sherwood: “The movies need criticism, 
because they deserve it. In their present state they 
are undeniably low. But this isn’t because the 
movies, as such, are a low form of art. When a 
producer knows that he can create something which 
will reach hundreds of millions of people, he is not 
inclined to concentrate on a select few. 
“Intelligent people are spurning the movies. They 


believe that those who make, support or patronize 
the movies are irretrievable lowbrows. If this con- 
dition of ignorance is fostered, the situation will 
become steadily worse. 

“A determined majority is now in evidence com- 
posed of the same sort of people who started the 
much-laughed-at ‘Little Theatre Movement.’ They 
have the right idea. . . . They should not try to 
meddle in film production, which can be accom- 
plished only by those who have served their terms 
of apprenticeship in the studios. The big job is to 
educate the potential audience. They must be taught 
that the screen can provide vivid drama and beauty, 
coupled with a realism impossible in any other 
form. When intelligent people start to support the 
movies the producers will respond with better pic- 
tures. The producer is not nearly so stupid as he 
looks.” 

Nearly a quarter of a century later Robert Em- 
mett Sherwood, having himself served that appren- 
ticeship in the studios, pointed the way to an endur- 
ing solution of the Hollywood problem when, in as- 
sociation with such a mature producer as Samuel 
Goldwyn, he wrote the script for the Academy 
Award winning film of 1946, The Best Years Of Our 
Lives. 





I am the PUBLIC... 
With endurance and 


I buy lemons and limes. 








By Barrett H. Clark 


THEATRE ABROAD 


One sometimes forgets how primitive was our own 
theatre at the dawn of the Twenties. 1920 was the year 
in which Eugene O'Neill's first full-length play was 
seen; Elmer Rice was wearing theatrical rompers, and 
the names of Maxwell Anderson, Marc Connelly and so 
many others meant nothing. We were looking to Europe 
for inspiration and ideas, and to Europe we went for 
many Broadway plays. 

The German Expressionists were pretty well played 
out by 1923, although they still flourished in number. 
Georg Kaiser was nearing the end of his career, and 
his Gilles und Jeanne, seen in that year, was not a very 
good or characteristic work. Ernst Toller’s Hinkemann 
was scarcely revolutionary, although it was an impressive 
and tragic satire. Berthold Brecht, now in Hollywood, 
was still a force to be reckoned with. 

Hugo Von Hofmannsthal, near the end of his career 
in Austria, was at work on one of his weaker efforts; he 
was more interested in operatic librettos than he was in 
plays. Arthur Schnitzler and Stefan Zweig were still 
writing for the theatre, though neither boasted signifi- 
cant premieres in 1923. The only young Austrian to be 
reckoned with seriously was Franz Werfel. He was at 
work on his Juarez und Maximilian, which was soon to 
be seen in New York under Theatre Guild auspices. 

Sacha Guitry was represented on the French stage by 
two plays in 1923, but the most interesting theatrical 
fare was Jules Romains’ M. Le Trouhadec Saisi Par La 
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Following a triumphal European tour, the Moscow Art Theatre 
brought its exciting CARMEN, with Baclanova (above)to America. 


Debauche, a relatively original satirical work. It was 
Pirandello’s Six Characters, however, which most capti- 
vated Paris in 1923. Shaw’s Pygmalion was produced, but 
as yet—and even to this day—Shaw had not proved 
very popular or successful with French audiences. The 
Moscow Art Theatre company, en route to America, had 
intrigued Paris at the beginning of the season, and later 
Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom proved a lucrative import. 

Molnar, in Hungary, had The Red Mill. This work 
which was preceded by much fanfare, is not, I think 
one of that author’s first rate plays. 

Unhappy portents of things-to-come racked the Rou 
manian theatre in 1923. In the last week of March a mob 
attacked the Jewish theatre in Bucharest, where Molly 
Picon and Jacob Kalich were then appearing. This dis- 
graceful conduct persisted during five days of perform- 
ances, after which the Roumanian Government provided 
the actors with a military guard. When they continued 
into Hungary on their scheduled tour that government 
acceding to anti-Semitic pressure, withdrew Miss Picon’s 
and Mr. Kalich’s acting permits 

I was astonished to discover that Outward Bound 
was first seen in England twenty-five years ago. It is 
one of the few plays of its time that gives an impression 
of relative permanence. John Drinkwater, evidently try- 
ing to duplicate his success with Abraham Lincoln, tried 
his hand with Robert E. Lee in 1923. It was what we 
would call (was the word invented then?) a flop. Fred 
erick Lonsdale had two plays on the boards in that year, 
Aren’t We All? and The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. 

The 1923 event which will perhaps loom most im 
portant in theatrical annals made little impression when 
it occurred. This was the production in Ireland of Sean 
O’Casey’s first play, The Shadow of a Gunman. The play 
was relatively insignificant in itself, but the young author 
was to make his mark during the next decade-—not only 
in Ireland but elsewhere, and with dramas which proved 
the theatre of that country able to compete with that 
of countries whose dramatic tradition was longer. 

In 1920 we looked to Europe for inspiration, but by 
1923 the tide was already turning. The American theatre 
was coming of age in its own right, and that of Europe, 
shaken to its roots, never quite regained the artistic 
prominence it had enjoyed before the First World War 





John Masefield’s MELLONEY HOLTSPURT had its American 
premiere at the old Pasadena Playhouse in November, 1923. 





COMMUNITY THEATRE 


Director Frederic McConnell’s impressionistic Cleveland Playhouse 
sets for KING LEAR, THE FORGE won 1923 plaudits. 


By George Freedley 





Twenty-five years ago the community theatre move- 
ment in the United States was in a relatively quiescent 
state. The strong theatrical impulse which had brought 
about Maurice Browne’s Little Theatre in Chicago and 
Sam Hume’s Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit (where 
Theatre Arts was born, in the years immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of World War I) had dwindled. Most 
of the pioneer theatres had not survived the war nor 
the Little Depression of 1920-21 which followed the 
elevation of the Republican party to power in the defeat 
at the polls of the great ideals of Woodrow Wilson. 

Many of the earliest little theatres—not meaning either 
Maurice Browne’s or Sam Hume’s or the celebrated 
Dallas Little Theatre—had been predicated on some 
social cachet. It had been an amusing toy for the smart 
set, which had just as promptly decided that there was a 
devil of a lot of hard work connected with it and felt 
that professionals could do it better. All they had to do 
was to buy seats at the box office. “Let’s see the new 
play Belasco’s done for Ina Claire—it’s lots more fun!” 

Of course many of these purely social little theatres 
perished. I know because as an undergraduate in the 
local university I took part in the activities of the Little 
Theatre League, in those days in the South’s Richmond. 
It had all the faults of that snobbism which was ever 
identified with that form of theatre. Not that our little 
theatre didn’t do good work. After all our director was 
Louise Burleigh, favored student of George Pierce 
Baker, and author of one of the best books on this type 
of theatre which has ever appeared. However, we lost 
her when some members of the Board decided that she 
was more interested in casting her plays on peoples’ 
ability to act than on their rank in Virginia’s delightful, 
if formidable, social circles. No director of a European 
court theatre had a more difficult problem than did a 
Stage director among the F.F.V.’s. 

It was this kind of thing which prompted George Kelly, 
who had undoubtedly observed the same problem in his 
local Philadelphia’s Plays and Players in lovely old 
DeLancey Street, to write The Torchbearers in 1922. 
Its success on Broadway and the road was quadrupled 
when it was released to the very groups it satirized. 

There were, however, healthy organizations existing 
then which survived the Great Depression and are still 





holding forth prosperously today. Not many—but a few. 
The Cleveland Playhouse, under the canny leadership 
of that little dynamo, Frederic McConnell, was a well- 
established group which eventually became able to pay 
its actors as well as its directors and technicians. 

Out in Pasadena, where former Iowans mingled amiably 
with native-son Californians, Gilmor Brown began his 
celebrated community theatre operation. Trained on the 
professional stage, he came West with a great ideal which 
thirty-odd years later is a symbol of what can be done in 
this field when brains, artistic integrity, and acumen are 
present in quantity and quality. 

Down in New Orleans, the Drawing-room Players, 
under the kindly, but highly social leadership of Mrs. 
J. O. Nixon, was getting under way twenty-five years 
ago. As Le Petit ThéAtre du Vieux Carré, it is considered 
one of the country’s top little theatres. 

In 1923 this movement was at a comparatively low ebb 
—so low in fact that an examination of the pages of 
Theatre Arts for that year fails to show a single article 
or picture related to what this magazine was so long 
pleased to call the “tributary theatre.” The univer- 
sities were pouring men and women such as Eugene 
O'Neill, Philip Barry, Sidney Howard, Mary Morris and 
John Mason Brown into the professional field, but the 
community theatres were as yet only partly participating. 

It is, of course, much more difficult to trace the 
people on Broadway or in Hollywood who received their 
theatrical training in this field, than it is to ascertain 
those who have emerged from Yale, lowa, Harvard, 
Vassar, or Carnegie Tech. The university or college 
label is retained longer than the allegiance to the Tulsa 
Little Theatre, Des Moines’ Kendall Community Play- 
house, or the Little Theatre of Jamestown, New York. 

If these twenty-five years have proven anything—and 
they have—it is that strongly supported local community 
theatres can and will survive. It takes tremendous de- 
termination on the part of those who control them. 
Annual recruits must be enlisted to sustain time’s inevit- 
able losses. Under the democratic leadership of the 
American National Theatre and Academy, the American 
community theatre is here to stay. Whether it becomes 
purely professional, therapeutic, or “simon pure’ ama- 
teur, is a matter of each locality to decide for itself. 
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VAUDEVILLE 


By Joe Laurie, Jr. 








Joe Laurie, Jr., beloved Half-Pint 
Comic, now has become radio star. 


Big Time vaudeville—the two-a-day of the Golden 
Age—was marching cheerily towards its grave in 1923. 
Only the tombstone remained to be carved. Keith added 
the New York Hippodrome to its circuit, the Orpheum 
rolled up lush profits with a vaudeville-plus-pix policy— 
but backstage, in the wings, in the booking offices, The 
Big Time was already being measured for its shroud. 

Over a four-year period, the playing time of the two- 
a-day had shrunk from fifty weeks to less than twenty. 
In the same time, movie attendance had jumped from 
thirty-six to forty-three million a week. The Shubert 
vaudeville units posted the closing notices which were to 
prove their last. Brashness and vulgarity were creeping 
in, and while the honored putty nose and fright wig might 
still be found, Albee was already preparing to dress 
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Will Mahoney captivated audiences with the warmth of his 
personality, his skillful dancing act. His exit, in which he 
succeeded in getting offstage only after a succession. of 
pratfalls, was a standard highlight of Big Time vaudeville. 


vaudeville in tuxedos for its funeral. Even the small- 
time bills for the hinterlands were slipping towards the 
coma which has enveloped them to the present day. Tele- 
vision seems the last hope of bringing them back to life. 

But to the millions of people who still came to the 
vaude houses for laughs (clean laughs) the picture 
probably appeared less despairing in 1923. The lights 
were still bright, the headliners not yet all fled to movies, 
stage and radio. 

How many of the vaudeville greats of twenty-five 
years ago do you remember? Turn on your radio any 
time, and you may hear such as Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
Bob Hope, Burns & Allen, Fibber McGee & Molly, 
Jimmy Durante, Kate Smith, Phil Baker, Eddie Cantor, 
Al Jolson, Ozzie & Harriet, Amos ’n Andy, Milton Berle 
or Morton Downey. 

But there were others no less bright who went down 
with vaudeville, and plenty more who didn’t— 


There were Adelaide & Hughes, Smith & Dale and their 
Avon Comedy Four, Fanny Brice, James Barton, Clark 
& McCullough, Gus Edwards, Gilda Gray, Joe Howard. 
There were Ted Lewis, Bert & Betty Wheeler, Moran 
and Mack, Sophie Tucker, Blossom Seeley, Bill Robin- 
son, Elsie Janis, Ray Dooley, Florence Ames, Mason & 
Keeler, Olson & Johnson, Jimmy Savo. There were 
Ethel Waters and Georgie Jessel, Horace Golden who 
was the first to cut a woman in two, The Foy Kids, Dr. 
Rockwell, Jack Haley. 

Clifton Webb did a dancing act with Mary Hay, 
Gallagher & Shean pattered on and on, Will Rogers 
did a turn on the Shubert wheel and was caught out on 
the road when it folded. Nat Burns did a hoofing two- 
some with Billy Lorraine—long before he became the 
George Burns of Burns & Allen. Milton Berle was 
half the team of Kennedy & Berle. And Whipple, Hus- 
ton & Co. featured none other than Walter Huston, then 
spreading his talents over a singing, dancing and talk- 
ing act. 

The list could go on forever—Bert Williams, Van 
Hoven the magician, Paul Whiteman and Band, Joe 
Frisco, Weber & Fields, Ruth Etting, Fred and Adele 
Astaire. 


It was in 1923 at New York’s Jefferson Theatre that 
an act by the name of Pilcer & Wheeler was assisted in 
a tryout by a young man named George Raft. Raft 
naturally dressed up like Valentino and did a tango. 
And while Raft was coming up, Albert Chevalier, great- 
est of all the coster singers, passed quietly away in 
London. (How many remember his greatest song hits, 
My Old Dutch and Old Kent Road?) 








Whipple, Huston & Co. was song-and-patter twosome of Walter 
Huston and wife. Huston quit vaudeville for stage in 1924. 


Chester Morris did a skit with his Dad and Mom in 
1923. Van & Schenk, greatest of the two-man singing 
acts, were going strong, and so were The Langdons, Bert 
Lahr and Mercedes, Hugh Herbert, Willie Howard, J. C. 
Nugent, William Gaxton & Co. 

Vaudeville was still a springboard in 1923, not yet 
a cemetery. 

The overall trend was away from the Big Time, by 
which is meant the two-a-day, towards the combination 
policy already mentioned. It was not a happy trend, as 
far as vaudeville was concerned. Imperceptibly vaude- 
ville was assuming a supporting role to the Hollywood 
juggernaut, although it was to survive until Albee’s five- 





Ray Dooley, then and now Mrs. Eddie Dowling, was famed 
for her kid act. She had to leave vaudeville to escape role. 


a-day experiment, and increasingly smutty gags sealed 
its final doom at the end of the decade. 

In 1923 the marquee lights were still bright at the 
temple of Big Time vaudeville, the old Palace at Broad- 
way and 47th Street. The post-war band craze was over. 
Everybody was singing. ... My Sweetie Went Away, 
Oh, Gee, Oh Gosh, Oh Golly I’m In Love, The Sheik of 
Alabam’, and the inevitable Yes, We Have No Bananas 
from the last two acts on every bill. Radio, pictures, tele- 
vision were still halfway around the corner, and vaude- 
ville had not yet been buried by the shower of gold. 

Wherever people wanted fun, vaudeville’s Indian Sum- 
mer gave it to them. 
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a veterinarian. 


their classic skit in 1909. 
of timing keeps the act fresh and funny to gen- 

erations of theatre-goers who have caught the Dale: Quiet! Inhale I want to see you! 
act dozens of times over 


Scene: A doctor’s office. 


Dale: Yes, I’m a doctor. 
Smith: I’m dubious. 


Dale: Glad to meet you, Mr. Dubious. What 
can I do for you? 


Smith: I’m sick as a dog. 


Dale: You came to the right place. I’m also 
I got a lot of practices. 


as a vaudeville team, Smith & Dale originated Smith: Doctor, I didn’t come here to be in- 
An impeccable sense sulted. 


the years. Here are 


some of the gags helped Dr. Kronkhite Smith: Inhale I would like to see you! 
outlive vaudeville’s Golden Age: ‘ : : 
Dale: Please, I’m losing my patience! 
Oood 


Smith: I shouldn't be here either. 


O0D> 


Smith: (Puzzled) Are you a doctor? 


Dale: The trouble with you is you need eye- 
glasses. 


Smith: That’s your advice? 


Dale: Yes. And my fee is ten dollars for my 
advice. 


Smith: (Takes out two one-dollar bills) Here, 
doctor, is two dollars. Take it. That's 
my advice. 


Dale: You offer me two dollars? You cheap 


THE AMAZING DR. Smith: Where did you practice? skate! You're nothing but a faker, a 


KRONKHITE Dale: In Cairo. 


As popular now as it was in 1923 is the 
famous Dr. Kronkhite routine of Joe Smith 


Smith: Oh, you’re also a Cairo practicer? 


lowlife, a dummox— 


Smith Interrupting) One more word from 
you and you'll only get a dollar. 


and Charley Dale. They still do Dr. Kronkhite O°oOD Dale: Why!! 

in ht clubs ‘ : , 194 , ‘ , , , 
oA tt rer *- in NOB Dale: (Examining Smith’s chest with stetho- Smith: (Stops him) That’s the word! Here’s 
the dollar. 


HILL. Currently celebrating their 50th year scope) I would like to see you inhale. 











AS THEY WERE 





Lee Shubert was producing ART- Irene Selznick, STREETCAR Gilbert Miller was head of the 
ISTS AND MODELS, manag- NAMED DESIRE’s producer, Frohman Company, produced 
ing the Shubert Theatre chain. was then at boarding school, Ferenc Molnar’'s THE SWAN. 





Jo Mielziner, renowned designer Vinton Freedley left was in Lawrence Langner was on Board 
was an actor in 1923, appeared a play called OUI, MADAME of Directors of Theatre Guild, had 
as page in SAINT JOAN. that collapsed in Philadelphia. noteworthy season. See p. 43 





Leland Hayward, agent and pro- When we asked Jean Dalrymple But merciless researchers dug 

: : ; 1 . 
ducer, was 21, about to do pub- for a picture taken in 1923 she up this photo of Miss Dalrymple, 
licity for United Artists Co. sent us the photograph above left, taken in Montreal in 1923 
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MUSIC 


By Pierre Monteux 
(As told to Alan Kayes) 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 
IN 1923 


One conclusion emerges from a review of the musical 
scene in 1923: the pattern of American musical culture, 
largely geographic and concentrated in a few big cities, 
commenced that year to trace its outlines across the 
map of the forty-eight states, aided by recovery from a 
post-war depression and an influx of European musicians 
and composers seeking sanctuary from chaos. 

It was not a year of significant achievement—rather a 
fore-runner of events. An older civilization might have 
termed it a renaissance in embryo. In the U.S. it was 
the threshold of revival—a New Spirit—reflected in 
politics and public attitude. 

That same New Spirit fathered a return to the Metro- 
politan Opera of German repertoire, banned since 1917. 
German music was once again palatable and I was con- 
fronted with the problem of convincing the directors of a 
leading symphony orchestra that they had no valid 





Paderewski’s amazing U.S. tour was marred by 4 
jeath threat. He lived in private car on the road. 


reason to deny a public hearing to an American concert 
artist of proven talent on the grounds that he was a 
Negro. The artist was Roland Hayes. I am proud that 
I was instrumental in bringing him before a symphony 
audience, because I believe that the appearance of 
Roland Hayes before a Boston Symphony public con- 
tributed considerably to the breakdown of race prejudice 
in music and made possible subsequent appearances by 
other artists of his race—among them Paul Robeson, 
Marian Anderson and Dorothy Maynor. 

In 1923 the city of Boston was a weathervane of public 
taste in music. For five seasons I had led the orchestra 
in programs of Beethoven, Mozart, and Schubert, dili- 
gently seasoning the recipe with as much contemporary 
music as I believed their palates could tolerate. In my 
trips with the orchestra to Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn and New York, I had duplicated 
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American tenor Roland Hayes evaded native race barriers 
by European debut. °23 Boston bow provoked storm. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci was at her peak in 1923, sharing the 
Met spotlight with greats like DeLucca, Chaliapin, Bori. 
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Lawrence Tibbett made opera debut in 1923, re- 
ceived tremendous acclaim as Valentin in FAUST. 
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the programs and found public reaction similarly dis- 
posed—there was a strong apathy toward the moderns. 

Nevertheless, American orchestras gave European 
“moderns” and even a sprinkling of American con- 
temporary composers, a hearing. In 1923 I premiered 
Koechlin’s Three Chorales, Honnegger’s Horace Vic- 
torieux, and Milhaud’s Protee Suite. Other colleagues 
programmed Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, a concert ver- 
sion of Stravinsky’s Firebird, Max Schillings’ opera 





Mona Lisa, and Schonberg’s Kammersymphonie. 


There 
were other important premieres and first performances 
that same year, but it is surprising, in retrospect, how 
few survived the test of time. Symphony audiences in 


Boston, New York and Philadelphia heard concert 
premieres of Mahler’s Seventh Symphony, Respighi’s 
Ballade of the Gnomes, Mozart’s Symphony No. 28, 
Deems Taylor’s Through the Looking Glass, John 
Powell’s Negro Rhapsody, Wallingford Riegger’s 
American Polonaise, Edward Burlingame Hill’s Second 
Stevensonian Suite, and Masor.. Prelude and Fugue. 

The list was certainly not impressive numerically, nor 
was the American composer well represented. If one 
were to contrast the musical works that were introduced, 
with the artists who made their debuts that year, the 
artists have proven far more durable from the standpoint 
of lasting impact with the public. 

Here is the roster of artists who appeared before 
American audiences for the first time that year: Lawrence 
Tibbett, Wanda Landowska, Georges Enesco, Dussolina 
Giannini, Friedrich Schorr and Mieczyslaw Munz. Bruno 
Walter came to Boston at my invitation to guest-conduct 
the orchestra, and I also scheduled the American debut 
of Sigrid Onegin. 

Music critics and the general public, then as now, 
did not take too readily to new music. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s performance of Schonberg’s Kammer- 
symphonie in revised form was received with the com- 
ment that the work was ugly and irritating. Honnegger’s 
Horace Victorieux, which I introduced in Boston, was 
not taken seriously. Schillings’ opera, Mona Lisa, was 
described as “lacking vitality.’ The crowning indignity 
was an article in one musical publication titled Bedlam, 
Cradle of Modern Music. 

Twenty-five years ago the New Spirit was more 
promise than fact. Only those of us who have been part 
of the musical scene during these two and one half 
decades can appreciate the realization of the promise. 
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DANCE 


By Ruth Page 





The great Pavlova (above in DRAGON-FLY) toured U.S. 
in.1923. Her visit led to awakened interest in the ballet. 


Those were the days when dances were “arranged,” 
not “choreographed,” when “balletomanes” were still 
called “stagedoor Johnnies,” and we were reading Dance 
Lovers’ Magazine. 

Diaghileff was having financial difficulties with his 
Ballet Russe in Europe, his only production of that 
season being the choral ballet Les Noces of Stravinsky. 
Serge Lifar had just joined his company and his three 
great stars, Karsavina, Lopoukova, and Massine, quit. 

Isadora Duncan was on her last tour of the United 
States, this time with her mad poet husband, Sergei Es- 
senine. She also was having financial troubles, and was 
denouncing America (where she felt she was never really 
appreciated) saying she would rather live in Russia “on 
black bread and vodka, than here in the best hotels.” In 
Boston the headlines read “Isadora is Red like her Gar- 
ments, Which She Removed.” No headlines about her 
great art, but only scandals about her husband, her lack 
of clothing and her Communist propaganda. 

In the United States there were two touring companies 
which were built around the stars, Anna Pavlova and 
the Denishawns. The latter were barnstorming in Feather 
of the Dawn (Hopi Indian) and Ishtar (Babylonian), and 
Ted Shawn was doing a tango with Martha Graham, 
while Doris Humphrey was very busy dancing with a 
hoop. Ruth St. Denis was dreaming her Oriental fan- 
tasies preparatory to her trip to the Orient, where her 
Hindu nautch was to become the sensation of India. 

Pavlova’s programs consisted of two ballets from the 
standard classical repertoire, followed by a series of 
“divertissements.” These included a few group numbers 
by the corps de ballet, one solo by Pavlova (such as her 
Dying Swan or Dragon-Fly), a solo by her partner, 
Laurent Novikoff (often a warrior dance with a bow and 
arrow, or a variation of brilliantly executed batteries), 
the performance ending with a duet by Pavlova and her 
partner, such as the Bacchanale or the Pavlova Gavotte 
(two of her most popular numbers). 








Contortionist antics such as this of Amelia Allen’s in the 
MUSIC BOX REVUE were popular with 1923 audiences. 


Ruth Page, autuwor of this reminiscence, studied with Pav- 
lova but got break in unclassical MUSIC BOX REVUE. 





Siamese legend of Rama and Sita was inspiration for this 
exhibit by Denishawns, whose 1923 tour featured exotic. 


In the Broadway shows, however, the success of the 
dancing usually depended upon the dancer’s stunts. Ula 
Sharon would hop for what seemed like a half-hour on 
one toe—you could shut your eyes and take a little rest 
and when you opened them, there was Ula still hopping. 
It was Harriet Hoctor, they say, who used to have such 
good balance that she could have lunch while still poised 
on one toe. The backbend was also very much in vogue 
—the dancer would travel backwards on her toes, bend- 
ing way back, and while in that position on one toe 
would kick the back of her head with the other. When 
doing pirouettes, the theory was that if one kept going 
long enough, the dancer would ultimately “get a hand.” 

All of the Broadway revues had a great deal of danc- 
ing. Hassard Short was the director of the three sensa- 
tionally successful and expensive Music Box Revues, of 
which the second opened in the fall of 1923. He chose 
me as “premiere danseuse,” and imported Hubert Stow- 
itts (one of Pavlova’s partners) from Europe to partner 
me and arrange the dances. These consisted of an “exotic 
number” called Porcelain Maid, in pseudo-Chinese cos- 
tumes made of oilcloth by Adrian (then completely un- 
known), to the accompaniment of two singers dressed 
as porcelain dolls standing on teakwood stands. Most 
of the other principals danced too. Charlotte Greenwood 
kicked higher than anyone else, and Bobby Clark’s pan- 
tomime would have rivalled the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
Olivette did acrobatic comedy to “ I Want to go upon a 
Dancing Honeymoon,” and Amelia Allen tied herself up 
in knots to the music of Song of India (jazzed). 

The Roth Brothers, two beautiful figures in white 
tights, did acrobatic adagio in statuesque poses reminis- 
cent of Michel Angelo, William Seabury hoofed, and 
there was a Hell finale that outshimmied Gilda Grey. 
Hal Sherman stopped the show every night in an ec- 


Charles Weidman, left, and Martha Graham, center, were 
among those seen in this whimsical ballet by Ted Shawn. 


centric dance, while we classicists looked on with our 
noses up in our own world of cloudy tutus, without re- 
alizing what a debt some of us now owe choreographical- 
ly to this truly American dancer. The “white ballet,” 
called Under the Chandelier, arranged for me by Stow- 
itts, was considered much too classical by Sam Harris 
and Irving Berlin, and was cut for the opening. But Mr. 
Short (to this day the champion of classicism) arranged 
a try-out at an Actor’s Equity Benefit at the Century 
Theatre, where it was such a hit that it was immediately 
put back in the show, which ran two years. 

A series of fine dancers was appearing in John Murray 
Anderson’s Greenwich Village Follies, including Margaret 
Severn (using masks for every mood), Margaret Petit, 
Martha Graham, Anna Ludmila (who was “premiere 
danseuse” of the Chicago Opera that fall, with Adolph 
Bolm as ballet master). The Astaires were dancing in 
The Bunch and Judy. Maria Gambarelli was the adored 
and perennial star at the Capitol Theatre. The Castles 
were the hit of London. 

Most of the “soubrettes” of those days had started 
as toe dancers. Like Marilyn Miller, Ann Pennington, 
and Mary Eaton, they specialized in “wheels” and “turns.” 
But after a season or two, they learned to sing and act as 
well as dance. 

Of happy memory in 1923 was the then two-year-old 
Negro show called Shuffle Along, which gave midnight 
performances once a week where all Broadway collected. 
Florence Mills was in the chorus, where every eye and 
ear were riveted upon her carefully arranged out-of-step 
routines. The hit number was I’m Just Wild About 
Harry, which was our first introduction to the Negro 
strut. Stowitts and I took lessons from one of the boys 
in the show, and along with all the rest of Broadway 
we were soon strutting “on top of the world” in 1923. 
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The Melody Belles, popular radio band of 1923, drew feminine 
listeners and typified the oh-so-daring attitude of American 


RADIO 


By Norman Brokenshire 


Pat: Who was that lady I seen you with? 
Mike: That was no lady, that was my radio. 


That was a joke. That was also Radio 1923—a strident 
infant somewhat too old for the nursery, somewhat too 
young to be seen alone in public places. It is difficult 
for the present younger generation, accustomed to radio 


in its flower, to realize 
everybody’s stepchild in 

Scripts, such as they 
by the station publicity 
or by anybody else who 


to what an extent the air was 
1923. 

were, were still being written 
man, the singer’s press agent, 
was hanging around. Programs 





were all too frequently announced by a barren, “And 
now, ladies and gentlemen .. .”, followed by a baritone 
bellowing The Road to Mandalay, a soprano refugee from 
the opera, or a beer hall band and Yes, We Have No 
Bananas. 

When Schenectady’s WGY Players presented their 
weekly radio dramas, the performers betrayed their back- 
ground by wearing costumes and full makeup. One broad- 
cast of a Sunday sermon provoked a New York newspaper 
to comment: “There is, after all, very little difference 
between static and a deacon’s snore.” 

The foremost phonograph recording companies were 
doing their best to limit the air appearances of their 
contract artists, not because they feared damage to rec- 
ord sales, but because they felt that the poor quality of 
radio transmission might prejudice customers. 

Sports events led radio from the studios into the world. 
Two million people heard the first broadcast of a World’s 
Series in 1923. Even more heard the crowd’ scream as 
Firpo knocked Dempsey through the ropes during their 
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women three years after Suffrage, although era of bathtub 
gin and rumble-seats was’ soon to make this appear tame. 


championship bout and a good many of those who 
had heard the battle over improvised public loud- 
speakers rushed the stores on the morning after, eager 
to buy one of the marvelous new “furniture radios which 
are as much in place in any living room as the pianola 
or the console phonograph.” It was fortunate for the 
purchasers that they were easily pleased, for the great 
novelty broadcasts of 1923 sound atrocious by today’s 
standards. One afternoon in that year I stuck a micro- 
phone through the open window of a WJZ studio, and 
next morning we received 3,000 letters. All I had said 
was, “Ladies and gentlemen, the noises of New York!” 

Even in those days controversy was rife concerning 
the eventual influence of radio on the theatre. Wrote 
one playwright of the day: “It’s so much easier to sit 
home and get good stuff over the radio than pay real 





Norman Brokenshire announced The Slumber Hour, featuring 
the honeyed violin of Godfrey Ludlow. The oddly baroque 
drapery was really primitive soundproofing of WJZ's 42nd 
Street studi the tuxedo a symbol of youthful elegance 















‘Gwo Supreme Achievements 
in Radiolas 


Radiola Grand 


The finest principles of radio detection, 
amplification amd loud speaking are 
embodied in the new RADIOLA GRAND 

I RADIOLA GRAND has ty i 


designed to receive broadcasting stations oper 
ating on the standard wave lengths of too ! 
400 meters, but an additional range is 
up to $50 meters. By means of a new pe of 
Loud Speaker, the entire family m rovene 
broadcasted music and other entertainment and 
instruction 

A telephone jack is provided in order that head 
tclephones may be employed for the reception 


ott roadcasting over great distances 


Radiola [V 


RADIOLA [IV is a self come 





raed console 


2a ae type broadcast receiver. The cabinet com 
— wy onenae tains a regenerative receiver, a detector, 
two stages of audio frequency amplifica- 
tion, a new loud speaker of unsurpassed 


tone quality and all necessary batterics 

RADIOLA IV is not only a highly effi- 
cient receiver, embodying the latet de 
velopments in design, but is alse a thing 
of beauty that will grace a drawing room 
or library 

Both of these Radiolas provide excep: 
tional long distance as well a. local 
reception 

Ask your nearest dealer to show you 
the Radiola line 


"There's a Radiola for every purse” 





i ct Corporation 


Soles Department. Swine 064 on 
233 Brosdes ' La Sa env aN 
New Vork . ’ 








Technical details and appeals to culture featured 1923 ads. 
Note parallel between prices of radio then and television now, 


money to hear third-rate road companies road com- 
panies, in order to survive, will soon show a drastic im- 
provement in their quality.” The statement was correct, 
the prophecy a sad gaffe. 

Radio was a stepchild of the more substantial arts, 
and a fragile one at best. One night in 1923 I slammed 
the control room door—and just managed to duck the 
shower of splintering glass. The big tubes were so ex- 
pensive and so scarce that the chief engineer (we called 
them “operators” then) had to stay at his post all night, 
keeping his eye on them until the door could be re- 
paired in the morning. 

There were other technical difficulties which make 
one wonder, not that scheduled programs weren't bet- 
ter, but that they went on at all. The antenna of WJZ 
was mounted on the roof of the studio building, where 
an engineer was stationed to listen to all outgoing pro- 
grams and at the same time monitor a set tuned to 60 
meters for emergency distress signals from ships at 
sea. Once, in the course of showing this set-up to a 
friend, I treated him to a demonstration of dots and 
dashes over the wire connecting the studios with the 
rooftop engineer’s post. They must have sounded like 
SOS, for the faithful operator at once pulled all the 
proper switches. The result showed up in my weekly 
paycheck—W JZ was off the air for two and a half 
hours, vainly waiting more of the distress signals which 
automatically silenced all entertainment broadcasts. 

By the end of 1923 radio had made immense progress, 
both technical and programmatic, but nobody had yet 
discovered how to make it pay. Broadcasters were spend- 
ing from $250 to $2500 a week, and in return receiving 
only publicity of “questionable value.” 

Some of the suggested remedies were bizarre, such as 
that “just as public libraries have been endowed, so might 
radio be supported to the everlasting fame of some 
farsighted philanthropist.” WEAF experimented with a 
scheme whereby charges for certain programs appeared 
on the listener’s phone bill. Various industry and gov- 
ernmental sources pondered a tax on receiving sets, as 
was already being done in England. 
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Jones and Hare, the Happiness Boys, were typical vaudeville 
song-and-patter team. They were among first studio stars. 


These ideas met with a cool reception, of course, for 
nobody liked paying for something he had hitherto re- 
ceived for nothing. In the midst of the discussion one 
man, writing on the subject in a 1923 trade magazine, t 
came up with a prophecy of deadly accuracy: “Sixty 
percent of programs should be purely entertainment 
features, free from publicity of any kind . . . ingeniousiy 
interlaced through these should be forty percent of ad- 
vertising features.” 

Yet even then, in the year when radio had not yet 
waxed. fat and complacent on the largesse of the soap 
manufacturer, there were those who were already im- 
patient: with the progress that had been made. This 
confident postscript appeared in print in December 1923: 

“Anyone with the aid of special apparatus contained 
in a small box about a foot square, and a small curtain, 
will be able to see as well as hear over the radio. Per- 
fection of the moving picture radio transmitter now 
awaits only the manufacture of a new and more power- 
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ful electric lamp. 


Peat 


Dorothy Gish prophesied television in radio-minded °23 (be- 
low), but she hedged on the date of its arrival. It would come, 


he said, “Maybe in a hundred years, when I'm a bit older.” i 
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The Vision of a Fiim Star 


Dorothy Gish 


By Paul S. Gautier 
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THE BEST 
SINCE °23 


To round out the 1923 Album, Theatre Arts polled 
500 stage and screen actors, critics, playwrights, pro- 
ducers and directors to sample their opinion on the 
outstanding achievements of the dramatic world dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. We asked for the 
nomination of six “bests:” Play, Playwright, Stage 
Performance, Motion Picture, Screen Writer, and 
Screen Performance. 


In each category there were two or three contenders 
very close to the top, with the remaining candidates out 
of the running. Out of the forty-three plays nominated, 
only the first five had a significant number of votes. 
The rest, receiving one or two, were apparently 
choices tempered by some strong personal association. 
Had not about 25% of the ballots been split, we would 
probably have reached no conclusive decision. The 
feeling of most of our informants was so strong that 
they persistently considered the writer of their fav- 
orite play to be the finest playwright. The exception 
was Life With Father, the winner in the “best play” 
division: Those who balked at calling Lindsay and 
Crouse outstanding playwrights threw their votes to 
O’Neill, Tennessee Williams, and G. B. Shaw, in that 
order. 


There was no more unanimity in the selection of the 
outstanding stage performance. Helen Hayes’ “Vic- 
toria” and Laurence Olivier ran as close to a photo 
finish as was possible, with Miss Hayes beating 
“Oedipus” by one percent. Olivier was at last recog- 
nized in the balloting for the best film. Henry V out- 
distanced every picture but The Informer by a thump- 
ing margin, leading even the popular John Ford classic 
by seven votes. 


Perhaps indicative of a certain inherent provincial- 
ism on the part of Broadway’s artists, the majority of 
their ballots was returned with no selection of the best 
screen writer. But enough of these voters mentioned 
Robert Sherwood to allow him to edge past Dudley 
Nichols and take top honors in that division. 
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STAGE 
PLAY PLAYWRIGHT PERFORMANCE 
1 Life With Father Eugene O'Neill Helen Hayes, 
VICTORIA 
2 A Streetcar REGINA 
Named Desire Tennessee Williams Laurence Olivier, 
OEDIPUS 
3 Mourning Be- George Bernard John Barrymore, 
comes Electra Shaw HAMLET 


The following were often mentioned but failed to place: 


Play: SAINT JOAN, THE LITTLE FOXES, HAMLET, 
STRANGE INTERLUDE, OUR TOWN, MISTER ROB- 
ERTS, THE GREEN PASTURES, DESIRE UNDER THE 
ELMS, and AWAKE AND SING. 

Playwright: Lindsay and Crouse, Robert Sherwood, Lillian 
Hellman, George Kaufman, Sidney Howard, Ben Hecht and 


Charles MacArthur, Sean O’Casey, William Saroyan, and Max- 
well Anderson. 

Stage Performance: Laurette Taylor, THE GLASS MENAG- 
ERIE; Judith Anderson, MEDEA: The Lunts, THERE 
SHALL BE NO NIGHT; John Gielgud, HAMLET: Marlon 
Brando, A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. 
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Bennett Cerf Picked Three Winners 
Sam Goldwyn Picked ‘Best Years’ 


Sam Goldwyn cast a very emphatic vote for The 
Best Years of Our Lives as the best film made in the 
past 25 years. 

On the theatrical scene, producer Richard Aldrich 
singled out Gertrude Lawrence, Mrs. A., for her act- 
ing in Lady In The Dark, and praised Cavalcade as the 
best play. Barnard Straus preferred the film 
version of Cavalcade, liked Ronald Colman’s per- 
formance in If I Were King. . .. William Brady spot- 
lighted Grace George in Kind Lady and recommended 
Owen Davis’s Icebound for “best play” honors. . 
“Mr. Theatre Guild” Lawrence Langner, voted the 
O’Neill-Olivier ticket, preferred Mourning Becomes 
Electra and Henry V. 

New York’s scenic designers rallied about the John 
Barrymore Hamlet. ... Robert Edmond Jones and Jo 
Mielziner considered it the finest performance, al- 
though they split on choice of play. Jones went all the 
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CHARLES CHAPLIN 


VICTORIES AND HONORABLE DEFEATS 


SCREEN SCREEN 
FILM WRITER PERFORMANCE 
Henry V Robert Sherwood Charles Chaplin, 
MONSIEUR 
VERDOUX 
The Informer Dudley Nichols Laurence Olivier, 
HENRY V 
The Best Years of William Shakespeare Greta Garbo, 
Our Lives CAMILLE 


Film: GONE WITH THE WIND, GRAND ILLUSION, 
OPEN CITY, GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT, CIMAR- 
RON, CAVALCADE, CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, CITI- 
ZEN KANE, THE COVERED WAGON, and DODSWORTH. 

Screen Writer: Charles Brackett, Sidney Howard, Billy 
Wilder, Ben Hecht, Leo McCarey, Maxwell Anderson, Pearl 
Buck, Charles Chaplin, Rene Clair, Noel Coward, and William 
Faulkner. ‘eae eee 

Screen Performance: Emil Jannings, METROPOLIS; Victor 
McLaglen, THE INFORMER; Paul Muni, I WAS A 
FUGITIVE FROM A CHAIN GANG; Raimu, THE 
BAKER’S WIFE; Walter Huston, TREASURE OF THE 
SIERRA MADRE; and Lillian Gish, THE WHITE SISTER. 
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way with Shakespeare, but Mielziner veered to Mr. 
O’Neill and Desire Under the Elms. 

Author-lyricist Oscar Hammerstein 3d came out for 
A Streetcar Named Desire and Best Years of Our 
Lives, but ruefully chastised us for not including a 
specific ballot for musicals. 

Bennett Cerf, anthologist and publisher, proved to be 
a Life With Father man who cast his playwright’s vote 
to Eugene O’Neill and recommended Charles Chaplin’s 
performance in Monsieur Verdoux. . Historian 
George Freedley stood up for Lillian Gish in The 
White Sister. Farmer-critic Walter Prichard 
Eaton, an avowed Shavian, found Saint Joan and Mr. 
Shaw unsurpassed in the last 25 years. . . . Robert 
Coleman of New York’s Daily Mirror said that Cimar- 
ron was the best film and that no one had bettered the 
performances of Richard Dix and Irene Dunne in 
that picture. 

Victor Moore went for Life With Father, neglected 
to mention a screen performance. . . .Bea Lillie liked 
Streetcar, scenarist Charles MacArthur, and actor 


Cary Grant. Blanche Yurka voted for Garbo’s 
Camille. 
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The New Harmiess 
Nestie Lanoit Permanent Wave 


DAY the new Nestle Lanoil Permanent Waving 

Process is fifteen months old. Fifteen months of 

increasing dexterity—without a failure, without 
one complaint or even the remotest suggestion of anything 
except thrills of delight over the wonderful results. No 
hair—white hair, hair dyed or bleached—has proved too 
difficult for the new Lanoil Process in the hands of Nestle 
experts at 12 East 49th Street, just off Fifth Avenue. 


And never is there the old fear of pulling and straining, or 
the use of borax, or of even warming the scalp during the 
momentary heating period. These could result only from 
an inefhcient operator—and such a person is impossible at 
Nestle’s 


The new Lanoil Process has been adopted by hundreds of 
individual hair waving establishments, but it is here, 
under the personal supervision of the inventor, that it 
reaches its highest stage of perfection. 


Me. Nestle, original inventor, is at all times present, and 
invites consultation and inspection of the Nestle estab- 
Lshnent with its 40 private waving salons. 


An interesting tlustrated booklet may be had on request. 


> 


NESTLE’S 


12 and 14 East 49th St., New York City 
Just Of Fifth Avenue 


Phones: Vanderbilt 7660-1-2-3-4 
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It is Now the Fashion 
To Be Intelligent 


SINGULARLY dull tradition has passed out of existence in America. 
A Until recent years it was still considered fairly bad form to be intelligent; 
to be well-read was cither a snobbish superfluiry or @ social mis- 
demeanour ; to be actively interested in art and letters was to be, in a way, 


a bounder 


The result was the social ostracism of intelligence. And the change in 
American life which now makes it impossible for this ostracism to continue is 
attributable to many influences, most important of which is Tue Dut, 
America’s only complete magazine of the creative and critical arts. 


Because Tue Diat has actually accomplished the seemingly impossible in 
America, it exists as a journal of art and letters and is recognized by men and 
women of intelligence as an essential part of their lives. By refusing to 
present to its readers the things that are bad, and by presenting the best in a 
dignified and attractive manner, it has demolished the prejudice against 
intelligence ; month after month it has proved that good fiction is better than 
bad fiction, that good poetry is more interesting than jingles, that good essays 
are more captivating than imitations of polite essayists, that sound criticism is 
preferable to book-puffs, chat good pictures are more pleasant to behold than 
magazine covers 
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Tut Dit, in the opinion of Europeans and Americans alike, is the out- 
standing fact in the American world of letters. It is the magazine which 
cultivated men and women expect their equals to read 


A Christmas Gift of Charm and 
Distinction for Intelligent People 


THE DIAL for one year snd one of the following book» 
by dutnguahed commburor to The [ 
THE WASTE LAND.  T 5 fh. 
TULIPS AND CHIMMEYS, by ££ Commne also the book 
ONE WAT OF LOVE by Cocheen Binghe 
OPEN ALL MIOMT by Perot Morand 
HORSES AND MEN by Sherwmnd Antere = 


Gewrumen 


year’s subscription to 


THE HERETIC OF SOANA. by Gerhart Haugen enn 
PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRIAL CIVELITA TION 
hy Berend Ben ell 
THE ROVER by jocnph Come ad 
THE DIAL slone @ 95.0) » peor 


THE DIAL ond the book may be seme ¢ 
addresses We will also send an ettracene ( 
card announcing your gift. ¢ you dee us to do wo 
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THE CHICKEN 
OR THE EGG)? 
Which came first, the theatre or the audience? Re- 


sisting the temptation to trace the historic de- 
velopment of both, I can say that a theatre which 


Cheryl Crawford 


wishes to survive and expand must devote as much 
time, thought, and energy to developing its audiences 
as it does to preparing the show. There is something 
more that needs to be understood by everyone con- 
nected with the theatre: it demands the same crafts- 
manship, patience, artistic imagination and integrity, 
and plain hard work to bring the audience to the 
theatre as it does to present the play. 

Audiences are not unpredictable and capricious 
either individually or collectively. They buy tickets to 
see a particular show for rather simple and sound 
reasons: because the play is well-known to them, 
because they have learned to expect a certain stand- 
ard of production by certain producers, or because 
certain performers have become favorites with them. 
There may be a dozen other equally explainable 
reasons, but the important point is that a theatre man- 
agement must work to make the whole experience of 
any member of the audience pleasurable and excit- 
ing from the moment he reads the first publicity until 
he leaves the theatre after a performance. One can 
safely say that audiences are made, not born. 

In a program of audience building, the right kind 
of managerial personnel is, of course, an important 
key. The university and community theatres which 
are already doing excellent work in training actors, 
directors, and technicians must begin training pro- 
ducers, managers, and public relations directors. If 
not, the theatres that could employ those actors, 
directors, and technicians will go begging or die 


Each month Theatre: USA, a department de- 
voted to the best work being done outside the 
immediate glare of the Broadway limelight, is 
edited and prepared by ANTA in cooperation 
with the editors of Theatre Arts. Through 
the American National Theatre and Academy, 
the expansion of professional, community, and 
educational theatre is being recorded and stim- 
ulated. In each issue Theatre Arts presents 
the report from ANTA of the problems 
and products of theatre across the country. 


stillborn from a lack of competent managerial per- 
sonnel. 

Evidence of the real importance being given: to 
the business of theatre is the program which ANTA 
has developed relative to the training of personnel 
and the practical application of good audience build- 
ing techniques. University and community theatres 
interested in mapping out a course of study in theatre 
production and management can call upon ANTA 
for advice in working out the basic requirements. 
Text-book material on the subject is scarce, but 
ANTA has located and listed the material already 
available and is trying to add information collected 
from its files on various operations throughout the 
country. The methods of pre-sales block selling, good 
newspaper cooperation, promotion through civic or- 
ganizations, and other public relations schemes which 
help the theatre become an accepted part of its com- 
munity are being analyzed and compiled into valua- 
able reference material. At the same time, a course 
of study which includes evaluation of scripts, budgets 
and operating costs, fund-raising beyond regular 
ticket sales, and departmental functions of the many 
segments that go to make up the complete theatre 
operations can be worked out in conjunction with 
ANTA and the many professional theatre advisors 
who support a better-business program for theatre. 

There is always an audience for good theatre. Po- 
tentially, the ingredients for many more good theatres 
and good audiences exist. ANTA is working to bring 
them together in organized form by encouraging in- 
dividual and group initiative. There will be no over- 
night miracles, but the ferment is at work. Intelligent, 
organized, and discriminating audiences are learning 
to make their wants known. They are the indis- 
pensable factor in any theatre. The theatre must keep 
them alive and growing, if it would itself be strong. 
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A NEW TREND IN 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Ezra Stone 


LAST month Joanna Roos and I went to college 
at the University of Virginia, Department of 
Speech and Drama, Summer Quarter. Miss Roos was 
supported by a student cast in their production of 
Candida, and 1 staged My Heart's In The Highlands. 

For me, just barely graduated from the Oak Lane 
Country Day School of Philadelphia, it was indeed 
a thrill to stroll across the campus of the venerable 
University of Virginia as a member of the faculty. 
However, | must have been obviously miscast as a 
professor, because one afternoon I was stopped by 
a student, who patronizingly queried, “Wan’ tuh 
make fo’ bits fo’ yo’self, Sonny? Jes’ wash mah cah 
while ah sleep through mah nex’ class!” 

After I picked up this easy half buck, I scurried 
into class and was promptly bawled out by several 
of my students for being fifteen minutes late and for 
smoking in the building. They just refused to regard 
me as a real prof, just as the G.I.’s didn't take me 
seriously as a sergeant when I was staging This Is 
The Army. In fact, in spite of my added poundage 
and thinning hair, (O that I could invert those ad- 
jectives!) my ten years acting one of America’s most 
exasperating adolescents (Henry Aldrich - NBC - 
Thursday Nites-Jello Pudding. I must get in all the 
plugs.) has left its mark on me. Nevertheless, no 
matter to what extent I enriched the knowledge of 
my pupils, my own experience was considerably 
broadened: especially after I returned to New York 
and went up to the ANTA offices to report. 

ANTA had been the agent on this engagement, sans 
commission, and they can book me exclusively from 
now on, for I have explored their files and learned 
more about the other university theatres that are of- 
fering complete courses, lecture panels, and drama 
festivals which call for professional cooperation. The 
statistics are impressive and deserve publication. 

It appears that the theatre, which originally slipped 
into the universities thinly disguised as a respectable 
relative of classical rhetoric, has rapidly and efficient- 
ly divorced itself from the lecture platform to move 
onto well-managed, professionally handled stages. 
Good university directors must be able to qualify 
professionally as well as academically, and a standard 
curriculum must be designed to train young theatre 
people under conditions which prove to be superior 
to the late-lamented stock companies, the “schools” 
for actors and directors of our worthy editor's gen- 
eration. John A. Walker, (Mr., not Dr.) the man- 
aging director of the Virginia Summer Session of 
Theatre Arts, is a fine example of the progressive 
university director who has graduated from 


pro- 
fessional theatre himself and who 


has no fear of 
calling in other professional people to work with 
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him in giving the student a realistic and practical 
approach to a theatrical career. 

Records in the ANTA files show an encouraging 
number of such drama departments all over the 
country. Fordham University and the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary offer special theatre sessions during 
the summer conducted by men like Robert Edmond 
Jones, George Freedley, Arthur Hopkins, Paul Green, 
and Lee Simonson. The University of Texas is adding 
a special faculty post this Fall to be filled by a lead- 
ing name in the theatre. 

More actively, the University of Utah, as noted 
in the last issue of Theatre Arts, continues its Sum- 
mer Festival with Philip Bourneuf, Frances Reid, 
Blanche Yurka, and Ralph Dumke as guest stars. 
Augustana College in South Dakota will christen a 
new theatre this Fall by inviting in a professional lead 
to swing a bottle of spirit gum against the dim- 
mer board. Catholic University, Amherst, and Rol- 
lins College in Florida are three of the “veterans” 
in the field, all of them having made a practice of 
using professional leads during their regular seasonal 
productions. 

This fall, Rollins College will go further and es- 
tablish a resident professional company with whom 
students will work during the winter season. Director 
Howard Bailey believes that this move is the most 
practical way to make the Annie Russell Theatre a 
real “finishing school” for the increasing number of 
students who want to learn about theatre from every 
angle. Bard College in New York State has just 
registered with ANTA its plans for a professional 
summer theatre under the supervision of the College. 

Of course, there will be the usual critical voices 
who insist that the universities should stick to their 
academic lasts and to faculty members who trail 
varied combinations of the alphabet after their names. 
In answer to them it should be pointed out that all of 
these new policies are contributing directly to a 
healthy educational program. Anyone who has 
worked with one of these projects will vouch for 
the intense interest of the student body. 

Quite a few dire predictions have been made about 
the problems that might arise before the non-pro- 
fessional university theatre and the professional the- 
atre would be able to comie to terms. University 
theatre is a development unique to this country, pro- 
ducing very often on such a scale that it fulfills for 
many communities all the functions of a professional 
theatre. The recent upsurge of cooperative work be- 
tween the professional and non-professional theatre, 
however, seems to bear out ANTA’s contention that 
the theatre itself provides the logical and natural 
common ground between the two. 

Notre Dame has its football team, Tuskegee its 
choir, Chicago its round table, Virginia its serpentine 
wall—before long they and all the major universities 
will boast a well-built Drama Department aided and 
abetted by State, Federal, and Broadway assistance. 


. , : oe f ae Marcus Blechman 
Joanna Roos as Candida in the University of Virginia production of the Shaw comedy. 
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IN THEATRE: USA’s SPOTLIGHT 


SOUTH CAROLINA: The Town Theatre featured a production DELAWARE: C. R. Kase directed University of Delaware pro- 
of Tennessee Williams’ Glass Menagerie, directed by Del Mann. duction of Dipper Over Gimbels, new play by Helen Stetson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: The Greenville Community Theatre’s WEST VIRGINIA: Another Angel Street, this time presented 
Angel Street. Robert McLane directed this hardy perennial. by the University of West Virginia and directed by Sam Boyd. 


CALIFORNIA: A tense moment in The Wanhope-. Building, pressionistic design and James H. Clancy’s staging reflect tech- 
play by John Finch produced at San Jose State College. Im- nique of first production by ANTA’s Experimental Theatre. 
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OHIO: From Kent State University’s striking Antigone, sets by 
Henry Blossom & Donald Shanower. direction by Muriel Lewis. 





the brighter side 


Every community theatre has its favorite stories, 
magnificent errors, malapropisms, and accidental 
ironies that become the family legends of the or- 
ganization. This feature is intended as an opening to 


exchange these special stories on a friendly basis. 
Submit cheerfully and often. 


The Piper Players, who tour the mid-West from 
their base in Colorado, have a growing collection of 
stories destined to become legends: 

At Johnson, Kansas, the troupe arrived to find the 
stage apparently set for another production. Alarmed, 
they hunted up the principal of the high school 
which was sponsoring their production. He cleared 
up the mystery. Victims of the housing shortage, the 
principal and his wife had converted the only avail- 
able space in town into a comfortable home. The 
“stage set” was their living room. 

In Spearville, Kansas, the performance was inter- 
rupted by a prairie cloudburst which drove down 
on the tin roof of the theatre, drowning out every 
word of the play. A sign held before the audience 
asked, “Shall we go on?” The audience nodded, “Yes.” 
Switching to silent movie technique, the company 
finished the performance to everyone's satisfaction. 


At Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vermont, a 
basement area has been converted into a delightful 








CALIFORNIA: Tide's End by Bernard Szold & Forrest Tucker, 
the third new play by Hollywood's Horseshoe Theatre. 


and serviceable theatre. A triumph of determination 
over circumstance. But no actor playing there ever 
enters or exits stage left. Running from the curtain 
to the back wall, flush with the proscenium line, is 
a solid, brick wall. 


The splendid waterfall at Bucks County Playhouse, 
Pennsylvania, is a high point of local color but a 
little too noisy during a performance on the stage. 
Producer Theron Bamberger has the problem solved, 
however, on a heroic scale. Five minutes before the 
first curtain, the entire river is neatly diverted into 
another channel, sending it quietly on its way until 
the last curtain has fallen. 


A final word, it would seem, on the inevitable 
Night of January 16th comes from Harlan Grant, 
who handles the Springfield, Massachusetts Theatre 
in the winter and Weston Playhouse, Vermont in the 
summer. Grant swears he will never present the play 
since a particularly grim experience when the au- 
dience went into deadlock and insisted that both 
endings of the show be performed so they could see 
which one they liked best. 


UCLA will soon be able to boast of several theatres, 
sound stages, and radio studios. But life was not al- 
ways so abundant. For years the only theatre was 
Royce Hall, a barn-like auditorium. It took Ralph 
Freud, the supervising director, to create the first 
“intimate theatre.” He simply dropped the asbestos, 
reversed his actors, and seated a select audience be- 
tween the actors and the back wall of the stage. 


The Green Bay Community Theatre, Wisconsin, 
was rehearsing Room Service with a script girl han- 
dling the part of the absent juvenile, Davis. The 
well-poised cast was a little shaken and frankly em- 
barrassed, however, when the script called for them 
to strip Davis and throw him onto the bed. No com- 
ment from the script girl is reported. 





THE 
ABANDONED 
MUSE 


Norman Nicholson 


Tue stage needs poetry. That, today, is a common- 
place of criticism, for the great revival of what is 
loosely called the “realist” drama—the drama of Shaw, 
Galsworthy, O'Neill and the rest—has run down. 
What is less obvious is that the poet needs the stage. 
Only through the stage, and perhaps through radio, 
can he be sure that any but a very small public will 
hear his poetry at all. Most people today have never 
learned to read. Instead, they have developed a way 
of recognizing the printed shapes of letters and even 
of whole blocks of type without really translating them 
into words at all. To such people, poetry lies dead 
on the page, a group of written signs fitted together 
in a grammatical pattern. Unless the words can be 
made to come alive at their lips, or at least at their 
ears, it will never become poetry at all. 

There is, I believe, a public which has failed to re- 
spond to poetry, not because it is incapable of appre- 
ciating it, but because it does not know what it is. 
If the poet can speak through the stage or through 
radio, he may find that he has a larger audience, and, 
what is more important, a less specialized audience, 
less restricted to those of one class or society. 

Those modern poetic plays which have been most 
widely successful on the stage seem to me to have 
achieved their success because, like Shakespeare’s, 
they appealed simultaneously at various levels of 
experience. T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral has 
been performed in many countries and before many 
different types of people, only a small number of 
whom are likely to have appreciated to the full Mr. 
Eliot's intricate and concentrated verse, or to have 
understood thoroughly his study of the total subjec- 
tion of the human will to the divine will. Neverthe- 
less, they were able to enjoy the play quite simply as 
the story of a man standing up for his conscience 
against authority, a champion of the freedom of be- 
lief. In the same way, many of those who saw W. H. 
Auden’s The Ascent of F6 must have been puzzled by 
the Freudian and political imagery, but their interest 
was held by the fairly straightforward account of an 
attempt to climb a mountain. Yet a third poetic 
drama has had an outstanding success in London 
during the last few years—This Way to the Tomb! by 
Ronald Duncan. The first half of this play (which is 
written in the form of a masque and antimasque) is 
a story of temptation more static than Murder in the 
Cathedral, more obscure than The Ascent of F6, and 
less dramatic than either of them; but in the second 
half the play changes entirely and we are given a 
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delightful satire in the form of a revue. 

In all the plays | have mentioned it is clear that the 
poet has completely repudiated the prose realism of 
the contemporary stage, and has turned to the tradi- 
tional roots of the drama in social and religious ritual. 
The same can be said also of Medea, Robinson Jeffers’ 
adaptation of Euripides, which has had such a re- 
markable success in New York and which is shortly 
to be performed in England by the Old Vic Company. 
How far this may be a true transcription of Euripides, 
[ am not competent to judge, but, considered as a 
play, it is tremendously exciting to read. In this work 
practically all the conventions of the modern natural- 
istic stage are defied—the main action is pushed off- 
stage, the characters express themselves in long, 
passionate soliloquies, and the “argument” is con- 
tinually interrupted by the formal comments of the 
chorus. Yet how effective it is! 

With these examples before us, are we to suppose 
that the poetic drama in our time can develop only 
as a stylized and (in the better sense of the word) 
“artificial” form in direct opposition to the realist 
drama? I do not believe that it is necessary for the poet 
to boycott realism in this rather self-conscious way. On 
the contrary, the realist drama has much to offer. 

First of all, there is its audience—throughout Eng- 
land (and I expect it will be the same in America) 
there are groups of theatregoers, earnest, eager and ad- 
venturous, trained by Shaw to listen and by Ibsen to 
think, who now find little but revivals to satisfy their 
wants. Secondly, there is the convention—broadly, 
that of the empty fourth wall, with the audience as 
spectators and the scene a true, or at least plausible, 
representation of life. Provided that the poet observes 
this convention, and gives the audience reasonably 
realistic dialogue, characters and action, he can prac- 
tice verbal and technical experiments which might 
bewilder his audience in the comparatively strange 
setting of the stylized drama. There are many prob- 
lems to be solved, of course, the chief being those 
of language and verse form. Language raises a special 
difficulty for the modern poet, for it is obvious that if 
he adopts the convention of realism he must use a 
diction which is not too far removed from that of 
everyday speech; but everyday speech in its present 
dehydrated form is not very hopeful material for 
poetry. Yet up and down the world, away from 
cities, there are still people who speak with something 
of the old vitality and splendor. Behind the speech 
of country folk lies the imagery of the seasons; be- 
hind that of miners lies the rock; behind that of 
sailors lies the sea. Among such people the poet 
should be able to find a language, capable of the 
power of rhetoric and the decoration of imagery, 
which would yet be in touch with the essential experi- 
ence of every man and woman in his audience. If he 
can do so, if he can adapt himself to the convention 
and tradition of the modern theatre, then I believe he 
can speak to the ordinary intelligent listener more 
directly than he has spoken for years. And, at the 
same time, the theatre will be enriched enormously. 


MEDEA 


A PLAY FREELY ADAPTED FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 
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ROBINSON JEFFERS 


To Judith Anderson for whom this was written 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that Medea, being fully protected under the 
copyright laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Copyright Union, is subject to 
‘a royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion pictures, recitation, public reading, radio broad- 


casting and the rights of translation into foreign lan- 
guages are strictly reserved. Applications for amateur 
and stock production of this play should be addressed 
to Samuel French, at 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., or 7623 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, Callif., 
or if in Canada, to Samuel French (Canada) Ltd., 480 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


Copyright, 1946, by Robinson Jeffers. Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 
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MEDEA 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 


THE NURSE—An old slave-woman, Medea’s nurse in childhood, 


now her devoted serv. nt. 
THE TUTOR—An old man, a slave, tutor to Medea’s children. 
THE CHILDREN—Two little boys. 
CHORUS—Of Corinthian women. 
MEDEA. 
CREON—A man of fifty perhaps, the ruler of Corinth. 


JASON Famous hero and explorer, now settling toward middk 
age. 


AEGEUS—(E’geus—accent on first syllable)—Ruler of Athens, 
visiting Corinth. A kindly person, a little older than Creon. 


A YOUNG MAN-A slave of Jason's. 


Also men in attendance on Creon, Jason, Aegeus; and serving- 


women belonging to Medea. 


Scene:—In front of Medea’s house in Corinth. 


FIRST ACT 


[The nurse comes from the doorsteps toward the front of 
the stage] 


THE NURSE 

I wish the long ship Argo had never passed the perilous channel 
between the Symplegades, 

I wish the pines that made her mast and her oars still waved in the 
wind on Mount Pelion, and the gray fishhawk 

Still nested in them, the great adventurers had never voyaged 


Into the Asian sunrise to the shores of morning for the Golden 
Fleece 


For then my mistress Medea 

Would never have seen Jason nor loved and saved him. nor cut 
herself off from home to come with him 

Into this country of the smiling chattering Greeks and the roofs 
of Corinth: over which I see evil 

Hang like a cloud. For she is not meek but fierce, and the daughter 
of a king 
Yet at first all went well 

The folk of Corinth were kind to her, they were proud of her 
beauty, and Jason loved her. Happy is the house 

Where the man and the woman love and are faithful. 

Now all is 

changed; all is black hatred. For Jason 

Has turned from her; he calls the old bond a barbarian mating, not 
a Greek marriage; he has cast her off 

And wedded the yellow-haired child of Creon, the ruler here. He 
wants worldly advantage, fine friends, 

And a high place in Corinth. For these he is willing to cast Medea 
like a harlot, and betray the children 

That she has borne him. He is not wise, I think. 

But Medea 

Lies in the house, broken with pain and rage, she will neither eat 
nor drink, except her own tears, 

She turns her face toward the earth, remembering her father’s 
house and her native land, which she abandoned 

For the love of this man: who now despises her. 

And if I try to speak comfort to her she only stares at me, great 
eves like stones. She is like a stone on the shore 

Or a wave of the sea, and I think she hates 

Even her children. She is learning what it is to be a foreigner, cast 
out, alone and despised. 


She will never learn to be humble, she will never learn to drink 
insult 

Like harmless water. O I'm in terror of her: whether she'll thread 
a knife through her own heart, 

Or whether she'll hunt the bridegroom and his new bride, or what 
more dreadful evil stalks in the forest 

Of her dark mind. I know that Jason would have been wiser to 
tempt a lioness, or naked-handed 

Steal the whelps of a tiger. [She sees Medea’s sons coming with 
their tutor.] 

Here come the happy children. Little 

they know 

Of their mother’s grief. 


THE TUTOR 
[Entering with the two little boys] 


Old servant of my lady, why do you stand 
out here, keeping watch in solitude 
With those grim eyes? Is it some trouble of your own that you are 
lamenting? I should think Medea 
Would need your care. 


THE NURSE 
It is all one to Medea, whether I am there or here. Yes, it is mine. 
My trouble. My lady’s grief is my grief. And it has hurt me 
So that I had to come out and speak it to the earth and sky. 
THE TUTOR 
Is she still in that deep despair? 
THE NURSE 
You are lucky, 
Old watchdog of Jason’s boys. I envy you, 
You do not see her. This evil is not declining, it is just at dawn. I 
dread the lion-eyed 
Glare of its noon. 
THE TUTOR 
Is she so wrought? Yet neither you nor Medea 
Knows the latest and worst 


THE NURSE 
What? What? 
rHE TUTOR 
I shouldn't have spoken 
No, it is nothing. 
THE NURSE 


Tell me the truth, old man. You and I are two 
slaves, we can trust each other, 
We can keep secrets 
THE TUTOR 
i heard them saying—when we walked be- 
side the holy fountain Peirene, 
Where the old men sit in the sun on the stone benches—they 
were saying that Creon, the lord of this land, 
Intends to drive out Medea and the children with her, these 
innocent boys, out of this house 
And out of Corinth, and they must wander through the wild world 
Homeless and helpless 


THE NURSE 


I don’t believe it. Ah, no! Jason may hate 
the mother, but he would hardly 
Let his sons be cast out. 





— Ta 
























Medea pleads with Creon for”. . . 


THE TUTOR 
Well he has made a new alliance 
He is not a friend of this hous: 
THE NURSE 
[f this were true! Listen: I hear her voice. Take the childrei 


f 
away, keep them away from her 
Take them to the other door Qui kly. 
[They go out, toward a rear door of the house 
looks after them, wringing her hands.] 


1 he nurse 


MEDEA 
[Within the house. She is Asiatic and laments loudly] 


Death. Death is my wish. For myself, my enemies, my children 
Destruction. 
That’s the word 


Grind, crush, burn. Destruction. Ai . Ai 


THE NI 


[Wringing her hands] 


RSE 


This is my terror: 


children, like a fierce 


To hear her always harking back to the 


hound at fault. O unhappy one, 


They’re not to blame 
MEDEA 
[Within] 
If any god hears me: let me die. Ah, rotten, 
rotten, rotten: death is the only 


Water to wash this dirt 
rie 2 
Chorus is coming in, by twos and threes, but the nurse does 





a few hours yet, one day to prepare in, one little day before | go out of Corinth forever,” but Creon is adamant. 


not yet notice them. She is intent on Medea’s cries and her 
wn thoughts ] 


THE 


Oh, it’s a bad thing 

To be born of high race, and brought up willful and powerful ina 
great house, unruled 

And ruling many: for then if misfortune comes it is unendurable, 
it drives you mad. I say that poor people 

Are happier: the little commoners and humble people, the poor in : 
spirit: they can lie low 

Under the wind and live: while the tall oaks and cloud-raking 
mountain pines go mad in the storm, 

Writhe, groan and crash. This is the wild and terrible justice of 
God: it brings on great persons 

The great disasters. [She becomes aware of the women who have 
come in, und is startled from her reverie] What do you 
want? 


NURSE 


FIRST WOMAN 


[ hear her crying again: it is dreadful 


SECOND WOMAN 


Her lamentation. 


is beautiful and deep in grief: we couldn’t help coming. 


THIRD WOMAN 


We are friends of this house and its trouble hurts us. 


THE 
You are right, friends, it is not a home 
A house of grief and of weeping 


NURSE 
It is broken. 





MEDEA 
[Within] 
Hear me, God, let me die. What 
I need: all dead, all dead, all dead, 
Under the great cold stones. For a year and a thousand years and 
another thousand: cold as the stones, cold, 
But noble again, proud, straight and silent, crimson-cloaked 
In the blood of our wounds. 


FIRST WOMAN 


O shining sky, divine earth, 
Harken not to the song that this woman sings. 
It is not her mind’s music, her mind is not here. 
She does not know what she prays for. 
Pain and wrath are the singers. 


SECOND WOMAN 


Unhappy one, 
Never pray for death, never pray for death, 
He is here all too soc». 
He strikes from the clear sky like a hawk, 
He hides behind green leaves, or he waits 
Around the corner of the wall 
O never pray for death, never pray for death 
Because that prayer will be answered 


MEDEA 


[The rise and fall of her voice indicate that she is prowling 
back and forth beyond the doorway, like a caged animal] 
I know poisons. I know the bright teeth of steel. I know fire. But 
I will not be mocked by my enemies, 
And I will not endure pity. Pity and contempt are sister and 
brother, twin-born. I will not die tamely. 
I will not allow blubber-eyed pity, nor contempt either, to snivel 
over the stones of my tomb. 
{ am not a Greek woman 


THIRD WOMAN 


No, a barbarian woman from savage 
Colchis, at the bitter end 


Of the Black Sea. Does she boast of that? 


SECOND WOMAN 


She doesn’t know what 


she is saying 


MEDEA 


In the house} 
Poisons. Death-magic. The sharp sword. The hemp rope. Death- 
magic. Death . . 


SECOND WOMAN 


I hate Jason, who made this sorrow 


FIRST WOMAN 


[To the nurse] 


Old and honored servant of a great house, do you think it is wise 

To leave your lady alone in there, except perhaps a few slaves, 
building that terrible acropolis 

Of deadly thoughts? We Greeks believe that solitude is ver 
dangerous, great passions grow into monsters 

In the dark of the mind; but if you share them with loving friends 
they remain human, they can be endured. 

I think you ought to persuade Medea to come from the dark 
dwelling and speak with us, before her heart breaks, 

Or she does harm to herself. She has lived among us, we've learned 
to love her, we'd gladly tell her so 

It might comfort her spirit 


THE NURSE 


Do you think so? She wouldn't listen 
Oh, oh, she is coming! 
Speak carefully to her; make your words a soft music 
[Medea comes through the doorway, propping herself 
against one of the. pillars, and stands staring.) 


THE NURSE 


Oh, my dear, my poor child. [She hurries toward Medea.) 


SECOND WOMAN 


[Whispering] 
They say she is dangerous. Look at her eyes. 


FIRST WOMAN 


She is a witch, but not evil. She can make old men young again: 
she did it for Jason’s father. 


THIRD WOMAN 


All the ue of her country are witches. They know about drugs 
and magic. They are savages, but they have a wild wisdom 


SECOND WOMAN 


Poor soul, it hasn’t helped this one much. 


MEDEA 
[She does not see the gaping and whispering women.] 


I will look at the light of the sun, this last time. I wish from that 
blue sky the white wolf of lightning 

Would leap, and burst my skull and my brain, and like a burning 
babe cling to these breasts . .. [She checks and looks 
fiercely at the women below.] 

Someone is here? [Her hostile eyes range back and forth; she sees 
the women clearly now, and assumes full self-control. 

Her voice is cautious and insincere] I did’ not know I had 
visitors . Women of Corinth: 

If anything has been spoken too loudly here, consider 

That I believed I was alone; and I have some provocation. You've 
come—let me suppose 

With love and sympathy—to peer at my sorrow. I understand well 
enough 

That nothing is ever private in a Greek city; whoever withholds 
anything 

Is thought sullen or proud [with irony] undemocratic 

I think you call it. This is not always just, but we know that 
justice, at least on earth, 

Is a name, not a fact and as for me, I wish to avoid any appearance 

Of being . . . proud. Of what? Of affliction? I will show you my 
naked heart. You know that my lord Jason 

Has left me and made a second marriage, with the bright-haired 
child 

Of wealth and power I too was a child of power, but not in this 
country; and I spent my power 

For love of Jason. I poured it out before him like water, I made 
him drink it like wine. I gave him 

Success and fame; I saved him his precious life; not once, many 
times. You may have heard what I did for him: 

I betraved my father for him, I killed my brother to save him; I 
made my own land to hate me forever; 

And I fled west with Jason in the Greek ship, under the thunder 
of the sail, weeping and laughing, 

That huge journey through the Black Sea and the Bosphorus, 
Where the rocks clang together, through the Sea _ of 
Marmora, 

And through the Hellespont, watched by the spearmen of wealthy 
Troy, and home to Greek water: his home, my exile, 

Mv endless exile. And here I have loved him and borne him sons 
and this ... man. 

Has left me and taken Creon’s daughter, to enjoy her fortune 
and put aside her soft vellow hair 

And kiss her young mouth. [Medea stands rigid, struggling for 
self-control. ] 


FIRST 


She is terrible. Stone with stone eves 


WOMAN 


SECOND 
Look: the foam flake on her lip 


WOMAN 
that flickers with her breathin 


THIRD WOMAN 


She is pitiable: she is under great injuries 








MEDEA 
[Low-voiced] 

{ do not know what other women .. . 
a Greek woman 

Will endure. The people of my race are somewhat rash and 
intemperate. As for me, I want simply to die. 

But Jason is not to smile at his bride over my grave, nor that great 
man Creon 

Hang wreaths and make a feast-day in Corinth. Or let the wreaths 
be bright blinding fire, and the songs a high wailing, 

And the wine, blood. 


I do not know how much 


FIRST WOMAN 


Daughter of sorrow, beware 
It is dangerous to dream of wine, it is worse 
To speak of wailing or blood: 
For the images that the mind makes 
Find a way out, they work into life. 


MEDEA 


Let them work into life! 


FIRST WOMAN 


There are evils that cannot be cured by evil. 
Patience remains, and the gods watch all. 


MEDEA 
[Dully, without hope] 


Let them watch my enemies go down in blood. 


SECOND WOMAN 


Medea, beware! 
Some great person is coming. —It is Creon himself! 


o 


THIRD WOMAN 


Creon is coming. 


THE NURSE 
He is dark with anger. O my lady | . 
... bend in this wind, ; 
And not be broken! 
[Creon comes in, with men attending him. The women move 
to one side. He speaks to Medea, with an angry gesture 
toward chorus.] , 


. my child 


CREON 


You have admirers, I see. Abate your pride: these people will not 
be with you wheré you are going. 
[A pause. Medea does not answer. Croen brings his wrath 
under control. ] 
Medea, woman of the stone forehead and hate-filled eyes: I have 
made my decision. I have decided ; 
Phat you must leave this land at once and go into banishment, you 
with your children. I intend to remove 
4 root of disturbance out of the soil of Corinth. I am here to see 
to it. I will not return home 
Until it is done. 


MEDEA 


You mean banishment? 


CREON 
Exile: banishment: 
go where you may, Medea, but her 
You abide no more. 
MEDEA 


I with my children? 


CREON 


I will not take them 
iway from you 


MEDEA 
Because we have suffered evil 


We are to suffer more evil. Death was my wish. 


CREON 
Ha? Words. You'll 


not be hindered: you can have death 

While there are ropes to hang by or waves to drown in. Only make 
haste 

And leave this land. 


MEDEA 


The children, my lord . . . [Her lips move 
angrily, but the voice is not heard.] 


CREON 


What are you 
muttering? 


MEDEA 

Nothing . . . I am praying to my gods for wisdom. 

And you for mercy. My sons are still very young, tender and 
helpless. You know, my lord, 

What exile means—to wander with fear and famine for guide 
and driver, through all the wild winter storms 

And the rage of the sun; and beg a bread-crust and be derided; 
selted with stones in the villages, 

Held a little lower than the scavenger dogs, kicked, scorned and 
slaved—the children, my lord, 

Are Jason’s children. Your chosen friend, I believe, and now 

Even closer bound. And as for me, your servant, O master of 
Corinth, what have I done? Why 

Must I be cast? 


CREON 


I will tell you frankly: because you nourish ran- 

corous ill will toward persons 

Whom I intend to protect: I send you out before you've time to 
do harm here. And you are notorious 

For occult knowledge: sorcery, poisons, magic. Men say you can 
even sing down the moon from heaven, 

And make the holy stars to falter and run backward, against the 
purpose 

And current of nature. Ha? As to that I know not: I know you 
are dangerous. You threaten my daughter: you have to go. 


MEDEA 
But I wish her well, my lord! I wish her all happiness. I hope that 


Jason may be as kind to her 
AS . . . 0 ee 


CREON 
[ Fiercely] 


That is your wish? 


MEDEA 
I misspoke. I thought of .. . 


old days [She seems to u eep.] 


CREON 


I acknowledge, Medea, 
That you have some cause for grief. I all the more must guard 
against your dark wisdom and bitter heart. 


MEDEA 


You misjudge me cruelly. It is true that I have some knowledge of 
drugs and medicines: I can sometimes cure sickness: 

Is that a crime? These dark rumors, my lord, 

Are only the noise of popular gratitude. You must have observed 
it often: if any person 

Knows a little more than the common man, the people suspect 
him. If he brings a new talent, 

How promptly the hateful whispers begin. But you are not a 
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common man, lord of Corinth, you 
Will not fear knowledge. 


CREON 


No. Nor change my decision. I am here 


to see you leave this house and the city: 

And not much time. Move quickly, gather your things and go. I 
pity you, Medea. 

But you must go. 


MEDEA 


You pity me? You 
close to him, wild with rage.] 
I will endure a dog’s pity or a wart-grown toad’s. May God who 
hears me . We shall see in the end 
Who’s to be pitied. 


pity me? [She comes 


CREON 
[Shocked, recovering his dignity] 
This is good. This is what I desire. Unmask 

the livid face of your hatred 
And I see whom I deal with. Serpent and wolf: a wolf from Asia: 

I'd rather have you rage now 
Than do harm later. Now, Medea: out of here 
Before my men drive you out 


MEDEA 
[Controls her fury, then speaks] 


You see a woman driven half mad 

with sorrow, laboring to save 

Her little children. No wolf, my lord. And though I was born in 
far-off Asia: call that misfortune, 

Not vice. The races of Asia are human too, 

As the bright Greeks are. And our hearts are as brittle: if you 
hurt us we cry. And we have children and love them, ~ 

As Greeks do. You have a daughter, sir 


CREON 
Yes, and Ill keep her 


safe of your female hatred: therefore I send you 
Out of this land. 


MEDEA 


It is not true, I am not jealous, I never hated her. 
Jealous for the sake of Jason? I am far past wanting Jason, my lord. 
You took him and gave him to her, 


And I will savy you did well, perhaps wisely. Your daughter is loved 
by all: she is beautiful: if I were near her 
I should soon love hier. 


CREON 


You can speak sweetly enough, you can 
make honey in your mouth like a brown bee 
When it serves your turn 


MEDEA 
Not honey: the truth 


CREON 


Trust you or not, 
you are going out of this country, Medea. 
What I decide is fixed; it is like the firm rocks of Acrocorinth, 
which neither earthquake can move 
Nor a flood of tears melt. Make ready quickly: I have a guest in 
my house. I should return to him 


THE NURSE 
[Comes beside Medea and speaks to her] 
What guest? O mv ladv, ask him 


Who is the guest? If powerful and friendly 
He might be a refuge to us in bitter exile 


MEDEA 
[Pays no attention to her. Kneels to Creon] 


I know that your will is granite. But even on the harsh face of a 
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granite mountain some flowers of mercy 
May grow in season. Have mercy on my little sons, Creon, 
Though there is none for m« 
[She reaches to embrace his knees. He steps backward from 


her.] 


CREON 


How long, woman? This is decided; 
done; finished 


MEDEA 


[Rising from her knees, turns half away from him] 


I am not a beggar 

I will not trouble you. I shall not live long. [She turns to him 
again] 

Sire: grant me a few hours yet, one day to prepare in, one little 
day 

Before I go out of Corinth forever 


CREON 


What? No! I told you. The day 
is today, Medea, this day 
And the hour is now 


MEDEA 


There are no flowers on this mountain: not 

one violet, not one anemone 

Your face, my lord, is like flint.—If I could find the right words, 
if some god would lend me a touch of eloquence, 

I'd show you my heart. I'd lift it out of my breast and turn it over 
in my hands you'd see how pure it is 

Of any harm or malice toward you or your household. [She holds 
out her hands to him] Look at it: not a speck: look, my 
lord. They call mercy 

The jewel of kings. I am praying 

To you as to one of the gods: destroy us not utterly. To go out 
with no refuge, nothing prepared, 

Is plain death: I would rather Kil myself quickly and here. If I 
had time but to ask the slaves 

And strolling beggars where to go, how to live: and I must gather 
some means: one or two jewels 

And small gold things I have, to trade them for bread and goat's 
milk. Wretched, wretched, wretched I am, 

I and mv boys. [She kneels again] I beseech you, Creon, 

By the soft yellow hair and cool smooth forehead and the white 
knees ‘ 

Of that young girl who is now Jason’s bride: lend me this inch of 
time: one day—half a day, 

For this one is now half gone—and I will go my sad course and 
vanish in the morning quietly as dew 

That drops on the stones at dawn and is dry at sunrise. You will 
never again be troubled by any word 

Or act of mine. And this I pray you for your dear child’s sake. Oh 
Creon, what is half a day 

In all the rich years of Corinth? 


CREON 


I will think of it. I am no tyrant. 
! have been merciful to my own hurt, many times. Even to myself 
I seem to be foolish 
if I grant you this thing N 
I will not grant it. 
[She has been kneeling with bowed head. Silently she raises 
her imploring face toward him.) 
Well . . . We shall watch you: as a hawk does 
a viper. What harm could she do 
In the tail of one day? A ruler ought to be ruthless, but I am not. 
I am a fool 


In my own eyes, whatever the world may think. I can be gruff 
with warriors, a woman weeping 
Floods me off course. —Take it, then. Make your preparations 
But if tomorrow's sun shines on you here—Medea, you die 
. Enough words. Thank me not. I want my hands 
Washed of this business 
[He departs quickly, followed by his men. Medea rises from 
he r knee § ] 


Medea, 
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MEDEA 


I will thank you 
And the whole world will hear of it. 


FIRST WOMAN 


I have seen this man’s arrogance, I watched and heard him. 
I am of Corinth, and I say that Corinth 
Is not well ruled. 


SECOND WOMAN 


The city where even a woman, even a foreigner, 
Suffers unjustly the rods of power 
Is not well rule d. 


FIRST WOMAN 


Unhappy Medea, what haven, what sanctuary, where will you 
wander? 

Which of the gods, Medea, 

Drives you through waves of woe, the mooring broken, the hawsers 
and the ea 

Hopeless from harbor? 


MEDEA 


... This man . . . this barking dog . 
this gulled fool . . . gods of my father’s country, 

You saw me low on my knees before the great dog of Corinth; 
humble, holding my heart in my hands 

For a dog to bite—break this dog’s teeth! 

\ 1en: it is a 

bitter thing to be a woman. 

A woman is weak for warfare, she must use cunning. Men boast 
their battles: I tell you this, and we know it: 

It is easier to stand in battle three times, in the front line, in the 
stabbing fury, than to bear one child. 

And a woman, they say, can do no good but in childbirth. It may 
be so. She can do evil, she can do evil. 

| wept before that tall dog, I wept my tears before him, I degraded 
my knees to him, I gulled and flattered him: 

O triple fool, he has given me all that I needed: a little time, a 
space of time. Death is dearer to me 

Than what I am now; and if today by sunset the world has not 
turned, and turned sharp too—let your dog Creon 

Send two or three slaves to kill me and a cord to strangle me: 
I will stretch out 

My throat to it. But I have a bitter hope, women. I begin to see 
light 

Through the dark wood, between the monstrous trunks of the 
trees, at the end of the tangled forest an eyehole, 

\ pin-point of light: I shall not die perhaps 

As « pigeon dies. Nor like an innocent lamb, that feels a hand on 
its head and looks up from the knife 

To the man’s face and dies. —No, like some vellow-eved beast 
that has killed its hunters let me lie down 

On the hounds’ bodies and the broken spears. ~Then how to 
strike them? What means to use? There are so many 

Doors through which painful death may glide in and catch . 
Which one, which one? [She stands meditating. The nurse 
comes from behind her and speaks to the first woman of 
the chorus.] 


THE NURSE 


Tell me: do you know what guest 


Is in Creon’s house? 


FIRST WOMAN 
What?—Oh. An Athenian ship came from 
the north last night: it is Aegeus, 
The lord of Athens. 
THE NURSE 
Aegeus! My lady knows him: I believe he will 
help us. Some god has brought him here, 
some savior god. 


FIRST WOMAN 


He is leaving, I think, today. 


THE NURSE 
[Hobbling back toward Medea] 


My lacy! Lord Aegeus 
Is here in Corinth, Creon’s guest. Aegeus of Athens. 
[Medea looks at her silently, without attention] If you will see 
him and speak him fairly, 
We have a refuge. 


MEDEA 


I have things in my hand to do. Be quiet. 
THE NURSE 
Oh, listen to me! 
You are driven out of Corinth, you must find shelter. Aegeus of 
Athens is here. 
[Medea turns from her and moves to re-enter the house. 


the nurse catches at her clothing, servile but eager, slave 
and mother at the same time.] 


MEDEA 


[Angrily turning on her] 
What’s that to me? 
THE NURSE 


I lifted you in my arms when you were . . . this long. I gave you 
milk from these breasts, that are now dead leaves. 

I saw the little beautiful body straighten and grow tall: Oh . 
child . . . almost my child . how can I 

Not try to save you? Life is better ‘than death— 


MEDEA 


Not now. 


THE NURSE 


Time’s running out! 


MEDEA 


I have time. 
Oh, I have time. 
It would be good to sit here a thousand years and think of nothing 
But the deaths of three persons. 


THE NURSE 


Ai! There’s no ee then. 
Ai, child, if you could do this red thing you dream of, all Corinth 
Would pour against you 


MEDEA 


After my enemies are punished and I have 
heard the last broken moan—Corinth? 
What's that? I'll sleep. I'll sleep well. I am alone against all; and 
so weary 
That it is pitiful. 
[The nurse stands wringing her hands. Medea goes slowly 
up to the door of the house. Some of the Corinthian women 
are watching her; others gaze into the distance.] 


FIRST WOMAN 
Look: who is coming? I see the sunlight glitter on 


lanceheads. 


SECOND WOMAN 


Oh, it is Jason! 


THIRD WOMAN 


Jason! Medea’s worst enemy, who should have been 
Her dearest protector. 
[Medea leans wearily against one of the pillars of the 
doorway, her back to the stage, unconscious of what they 
are saying. 
Jason enters in haste, followed by armed attendants, and 
speaks angrily.] 
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JASON 


What business have you here, you women 

Clustered like buzzing hees at the hive-door? 
Where is Medea? [They do not answer for a moment, but look 
involuntarily toward Medea, and Jason sees her. She jerks 
and stiffe ns at the sound of his voice, but does not turn.] 


FIRST WOMAN 
[ Pointing] 


There: mourning for what you have done. 


JASON 


Ha? What she has don« 
Not I. Not by my will she and my sons are exiled. 


[Medea slowly turns and faces him, her head high, rigid 
with inner violence.] 


MEDEA 


Is there another dog here? 


JASON 


So, Medea, 

You have once more affronted and insulted the head of Corinth 
This is not the first time 

I've seen what a fool anger is. You might have lived here happily, 
secure and honored—I hoped you would 

By being just a little decently re spectful toward those in power 
Instead, you had to go mad with anger 

And talk yourself into exile. To me it matters little 
about me, but rulers are sensitive. 

Time and again I've smoothed down Creon’s indignation, then you 
like a madwoman, like a possessed imbecile, 

Wag your head and let the words flow again; you never cease 

From speaking evil against him and his family So now—you've 
got it. Call yourself lucky, Medea, 

Not to get worse than exile. In spite of all this, I have 
est at heart and am here to help you. 
Exile’s a bitter business, I want to make some 

I wish you no harm, 

Although you hate me. [He waits for her to speak, but she is 
silent. He continues:] And in particular the 
sons; our sons. —You might have been 

To have thought of our sons. 


what you say 


your inter- 


provision for you. 


children; my 
decent enough 


EDEA 
[Slowly] 


Did you consider them 
When you betrayed this house? 


JASON 


Certainly I considered them. It 
was my hope that they would grow up here, 
And I, having married power, could protect and favor them. And 
if perhaps, after many years, I become 
Dynast of Corinth—for that is Creon’s desire, to make 
heir—our sons 
Would have been a king’s sons 


me _ his 


I hope to help them, wher- 
ever they go: but now of course must look forward 
To younger children. 


MEDEA 
[Trembling] 
Ah . . . it’s enough. Something might hap- 
pen. It is... likely that something might happen 


To the bride and the marriage 


JASON 


I'll guard against it. But evidently 
Creon is right to be rid of you 


MEDEA 


Have you finished now? I thought I would let you speak on and 
spread out your shamelessness 
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Before these women: the way a Tyrian trader unrolls his rare 
fabrics: “Do you like it, ladies?” It is the 

Dog’s daughter's husband. It is a brave person: it has finally got 
up its courags with a guard of spears— 

fo come and look me in the tace 


O Jason: how have you pull d 
me down 


To this hell of vile thoughts? I did not use to talk like a common 
woman. I loved you once; 

And I am ashamed of it: but there are some things 

That ought to be remembered by you and me 
we drove through the Hellespont 

Into Greek sea, and the great-shouldered heroes were singing at 
the oars, and those birds flying 

Through the blown foam: that day was too fine I suppose 

For Creon’s daughter's man to remember—but you might re- 
member 


Whether I cheated my father for you and tamed the fire-breathing 

Brazen-hoofed bulls; and whether I saved your life in the field ot 
the teeth; and you might remember 

Whether I poisoned the great serpent and got you the Golden 
Fleece; and fled with you, and killed my brother 

When he pursued us, making myself abominable 

In my own home; and then in yours I got your enemy 
hacked to death 

By his own daughters’ hands—whatever these fine Corinthian 
friends of yours 


. That blue day when 


Pelias 


May say against my rapid and tricky wisdom: you it has served, 

You it has served well: here are five times, if I counted right 
and all’s not counted 

That your adventure would have been dusty death 

If I'd not saved you—but now you think that your adventures are 
over; you are safe and high placed in Corinth, 

And will need me no more 


It is a bit of a dog, isn’t it, women? 
It is well qualified 
To sleep with the dog’s daughter. But for me, Jason, me driven 
by the hairy snouts from the quadruped marriage-bed, 
What refuge does your prudent kindness advise? Shall I fly home 
to Colchis— 
fo put my neck in the coil of a knotted rope, for the crimes 
[ served you with? Or shall I go and kneel to the daughters of 
Pelias? They would —_ be hap "4 
lo lay their hands on my head: holding the very knives and the 
cle avers 
That carved their sire. The world is a little closed to me, ah? 
By the things I have done for you. 
[Meanwhile the nurse has come forward on the 
stands this side of chorus, listening, 
Now she speaks ] 


stage, and 
wringing her hands 


THE NURSE 
I'll go to the palace 
; f 


And seek for Aegeus. There is no other hope. [She hurries out in 
that direction.] 


JASON 
[Slowly] 


I sec, Medea, 
You have been a very careful merchant of benefits. You forget 
none, you keep a strict reckoning. But— 
Some little things that I on my side have done for you 
Ought to be in the books too: for example, that I ‘carried you 
Out of the dirt and superstition of Asiatic Colchis into the rational 
Sunlight of Greece, and the marble music of the 
is that no benefit? And I have brought you 
To meet the first minds of our time, and to speak as an equal with 
the great heroes and the rulers of cities: 


Is that no benefit? And now—this grievous thing that you hate 
me tor: 


Greek temples: 


Chat I have married Creon’s young daughter, little Creiisa: 
think I did it like a boy or a woman, 


Out of blind passion? I did it to achieve power here; and I'd have 
used that power to protect 


You and our sons, but your jealous madness has muddled every 


thing. And finally: 


As to those acts of service you so loudly boast—whom do I thank 


do you 


Sd 


——— 
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for them? I thank divine Venus, the goddess 


Who makes girls fall in love. You did them because you had to do 
them; Venus compelled you; I 


Enjoyed her favor. A man dares things, you know, he makes his 
adventure 


In the cold eye of death; and if the gods care for him 


They appoint an instrument to save him; if not, he dies. You 
were that instrument. 


MEDEA 


Here it is: the lowest. 
The obscene dregs; the slime and the loathing; the muddy bottom 
of a mouthed cup: when a scoundrel begins 
lo invoke the gods. You had better go, Jason. Vulgarity 


Is a contagious disease; and in a moment. what could I do but spit 
at you like a peasant, or curse you 


Like a drunken slave? You had better take yourself back to . . 
“Little Creiisa.” 


JASON 
I came to help you and save you if possible. 


MEDEA 


Your help 


Is not wanted. Go. Go 


JASON 


If I could see my boys... 
MEDEA 
Go quickly. 
JASON 


Yours the regret then. [Exit.] 
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[Watching him go, Medea strokes her wrist and hand to the 
tips of the spread fingers, as if she were scraping off slime./ ] 


MEDEA 


bse is it. I did not surely know it: loathing is all. This flesh 
» has touched and fouled. These hands that wrought for him, 
these knees 
That ran his errands. This body that took his . . . what they call 
love, and made children of it. If I could peel off 
The flesh, the children, the memory . . 
[Again she scarifies one hand with the other, she looks at 
her hand.] 
Poor misused hand: poor defiled arm: your bones 


Are not unshapely. If I could tear off the flesh and be bones; 
naked bones: 


Salt-scoured bones on the shore 


At home in Colchis . . . [She stands staring, thinking of home 
perhaps.] 


FIRST CORINTHIAN WOMAN 


God keep me from fire and the hunger of the sword, 


Save me from the hateful sea and the jagged lightning, 
And the violence of love. 


SECOND 
A little love is a joy in the house, 
A little fire is a jewel against frost and darkness. 


WOMAN 


FIRST 
A great love is a fire 
That burns the beams of the roof. 
The doorposts are flaming and the house falls. 
A great love is a lion in the cattle-pen, 
The herd goes mad, the heifers run bawling 
And the claws are in their flanks. 
Too much love is an armed robber in the treasury, 
He has killed the guards and he walks in blood. 


WOMAN 
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SECOND WOMAN 


And now I see the black end, 

The end of great love, and God save me from it 
The unburied horror, the unbridled hatred 
The vultures tearing a corpse: 


God keep me clean of those evil beaks 


THIRD 


What is she doing, that woman 
Staring like stone, staring? 
Oh, she has moved now 


WOMAN 


MEDEA 
Annihilation. The word is pure music: 
the past— 
Is not possible but its fruit in the present 
Can be nipped off. Am I to look in my sons’ eyes 
And see Jason's forever? How could I endure the endless defile- 
ment, those lives 
That mix Jason and me? Beiter to be clean 
Bones on the shore. Bones have no eyes at all, how could they 
weep: White bones 
On the Black Sea shore ; 
Oh, but that’s far. Not yet. Corinth must how] first 
[She stands meditating. } 


FIRST WOMAN 


The holy fountains flow up from the earth, 

The smoke of sacrifice flows up from the earth, 

The eagle and the wild swan fly up from the earth, 
Righteousness also 

Has flown up from the earth to the feet of God 

It is not here, but up there; peace and pity are departed; 
Hatred is here; hatred is heavy, it clings to the earth. 
Love blows away, hatred remains 


SECOND WOMAN 


Women hate war, but men will wage it again 
Women may hate their husbands, and sons their fathers 
But women will never hate their own children 


FIRST WOMAN 


But as for me, I will do good to my husband, 
I will love my sons and daughters, and adore the gods 


MEDEA 


If I should go into the house with a sharp knife 

To the man and his bride 

Or if I could fire the room they sleep in, and hear them 

Wake in the white of the fire, and cry to each other, and how] 
like dogs, 

And howl and die 

But I might fail; I might be cut down first 

The knife might turn in my hand, or the fire not burn, and my 
enemies could laugh at me 

No: I have subtler means, and more deadly cruel; I have my dark 
art 

That fools call witchcraft. Not for nothing I have worshipped the 
wild gray goddess that walks in the dark, the wise one. 

The terrible one, the sweet huntress, flower of night, Hecate. 

In my house at my hearth 


THE NURSE 
{Has entered, and hurries toward Medea] 


My lady: he was leaving Creon’s door: he is coming. 


' 
[Medea pays no attention; the nurse kneels, catches her 
hand] Aegeus is coming! 

The power of Athens 


MEDEA 


1 will not see him. Go back and tell him so 
[The nurse retreats behind chorus. Medea prays:] 
Ancient Goddess te whom I and my peopl 
Make the sacrifice of black lambs and black female -hounds. 
Holy one, haunter of cross-roads, queen of night, Hecate, 


ass 


annihilation. To annihilate 






Help me now: to reme mber in my mind the use of the venomous 
fire, the magic song, 
And the sharp gems [She sits on the steps in deep thought.) 
Aegeus comes in, with attendants. His servants are not 
armed: they have a look of travel and the sea.] 


FIRST CORINTHIAN 


Medea. 
[ Mede a pays no atte ntion. | 


WOMAN 


He is her 
Athens is hers 


: . 
i¢ mes near to ner] 


Medea, rejoice! There is no fairer greeting from 
friend to friend. [She ignores him. He speaks more loudly.] 
Hail and rejoice, Medea! [She lifts her head and stares at him.) 


MEDEA 


“Rejoice?” It may be so. It may be I 
shall rejoice 


Before the sun _ sets 


AECGEUS 
Medea! What has h pps ned to youP 
MEDEA 
Nothing. 
AEGEUS 


Your eyes are cavernous! 
And your mouth twitches 


MEDEA 
Nothing: I am quite well: fools trouble 
are you travelling from, 


Ine Where 


Aegeus? 


From Delphi, where I went t consult 
The ancient oracle of Apollo 


MEDEA 
\bstractedly? 


Oh Delphi Did you get a 


good answer? 


AEGEUS 


An obscure one 
Some god or other has made me unable to beget a child: that is 
my trouble; but the orack 
Never gives plain responses. I tell you these things because you 
ire skilled in mysteries, and you might help me 
To the god’s meaning 


MEDEA 
[Wearily] 
You want a child! What did Apolk 
Sav to you? 
AEGEUS 


That I must not unloose the hanging foot of the wine- 
skin until I return 
To the hearth of my fathers 


MEDEA 


Without _ interest, but 


reference 


understanding the anatomical 


The hanging foot of t 


And it is bitterness. 


‘ 
’ 


MEDEA 


But when misfortune comes it is bitter to have 
children, and watch their starlike 
Faces grow dim to endure it. 


AEGEUS 


When death comes, Medea, 
It is, for a childless man, utter despair, darkness, extinction. One’s 
children 


Are the life after death. 


MEDEA 
[Excited] 


Do you feel it so? Do you feel it so? 
Then—if you had a dog-eyed enemy and needed absolute venge- 
ance—you'd kill 
The man’s children first. Unchild him, ha? 
And then unlife him. 


AEGEUS 


I do not care to think of such horrors. 
I have no complete enemy. [He stares, and slightly recoils 
from her.] 
What is it? What is the matter, 
Medea? You are trembling; wild fever 
Flames in your eyes. 


MEDEA 


I am well enough 
dogs; but not that—Oh 
and weeps ] 


. Fools trouble me, and 
. [She collapses on the steps 


What has happened to vou? 
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THE NURSE 
[Crouches by her, trying to comfort her] 


My dear... my love... 


MEDEA 
[Pushes her gently aside, looks up at Aegeus] 
I would not hurt my children. Their 
father hurts them. 
AEGEUS 
What do you mean, Medea? Jason? What has Jason done? 
MEDEA 


He has betrayed and denied 
Both me and them. 


AEGEUS 
Jason has done that? Why? Why? 
MEDEA 


He has cast 
me off and married Creon’s young daughter. 
And Creon, this very day, is driving us 


Into black exile. 


AEGEUS 
Jason consents to that? 
MEDEA 


He is glad of it. 
AEGEUS 


Why-—it’s atrocious, it’s 
past belief 
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THE NURSE 
[Says in Medea’s ear] 


Ask him for refuge! Ask him to receive you in Athens! 


MEDEA 
[Stands up, straight and rigid] 
Do you not think such men ought to be punished, Aegeus? 
AEGEUS 
You mean you are driven out into exile? 
MEDEA 
Into homeless exile. 
AEGEUS 
Why that? 
MEDEA 
Because 


our presence here is embarrassing 
To the young bride—Do you not think such men ought to be 


punished, Aegeus? 
AEGEUS 
I think it is villainous 
They told me nothing of this. 
MEDEA 
Do you not think such men ought 
to be punished, Aegeus? 
AEGEUS 
It’s bad 


Where will you go? 


MEDEA 
[Solemnly] 


If there is any rightness on earth or in heaven, 
they will be punished 
AEGEUS 
Where 
Will you go to, Medea? 
MEDEA 
What? To death of course 


THE NURSE 
Oh ... She is all bewildered, sir, 


In the deep storm and ocean of grief, or she would ask of you 
Refuge in Athens. 


MEDEA 


[In bitter mockery, seeing Aegeus hesitate] 


Ah? So I should. That startled the man. 
Aegeus: 
Will you shelter me in Athens? 


AEGEUS 


Why ... yes. Yes...I will 
not take you from Corinth, it would not be right. 
I want no trouble with Creon, I am his guest here. If you by your 
own means come to Athens 
I will take care of you 


MEDEA 


I could repay you for it. I know the reme- 
dies that would make a dry stick 
Flame. into flower and fruit 


) 


o- 
On 


AEGEUS 
[ Eagerly] 


You'd cure my sterility? 


MEDEA 
I could do so. 
AEGEUS 


You are 
famous for profound knowledge 


Of drugs and charms. [Eagerly] You'll come to Athens? 
MEDEA 
If I choose. 
If the gods decide it so. But, Aegeus, 


Would you protect me if I came? I have certain enemies. If 


powerful enemies came, baying for my blood, 
Would you protect me? 


AEGEUS 
Why .. yes. What enemies? ... Yes 
Athens protects. 
MEDEA 


I should need peace and a free mind 
While I prepared the medicines to make you well. 


AEGEUS 


You'll have them, 
youll have them, Medea. You've seen the huge stones 
In the old sacred war-belt of Athens. Come the four ends of the 
world, they will not break in: you re safe there: 
I am your pledge. 


“MEDEA 
Will you swear it, Aegeus? 
AEGEUS 
Ah? Why? I promised 
MEDEA 


I trust you: the 
oath is formal: your cure 


Depends on it. You swear by the fruitful earth and high shining 
heaven that you will protect me in Athens 
Against all men. Swear it 


AEGEUS 


I swear by the fruitful earth and high 
shining heaven to protect you in Athens 
Against all men. 


MEDEA 
And if vou should break this oath? 


I will not break it 


MEDEA 


If you should 
break it, the earth 


Will give you no bread but death, and the sky no light 
But darkness. 


AEGEUS 
[Visibly pe rturbed]) 
I will not break it 
MEDEA 


You must repeat the words 
Aegeus 


AEGEUS 
If I break it, the earth 
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Will give me no bread but death, and the sky no light 
But darkness. 


MEDEA 


You have sworn: the gods have heard you. 
AEGEUS 
[Uneasily] 
When will 


you come to Athens? 


MEDEA 


To .. . Athens? Oh, 

To Athens. Why:—if I come, if I live . . . it will be soon. The 
yoke’s 

On the necks of the horses. —I have some things to do 

That men will talk of afterwards with hushed voices: while I and 
my children 

Safe in Athens laugh. Is that it? Farewell, Aegeus. [She turns 
abruptly from him; goes slowly, deep in thought, into 
the house.] 


AEGEUS 
[Staring after her] 


May the gods 
comfort you, Medea. —To you also farewell, 
Ladies of Corinth. 


FIRST WOMAN 


Fair be the gale behind you, sir, and the way 
ahead. ; , 
[She turns to her companions.] 
What is she plotting in her deep mind? 
She is juggling with death and life, as a juggler 
With a black ball and a white ball. 





SECOND WOMAN 


No: she is like some distracted city 
Sharpening its weapons. Embassies visit her; 
The heads of state come to her door; 

She receives them darkly. 


THE NURSE 


I beseech you, women, 
Not to speak words against my lady whom I love. You know what 
wicked injustice she has to suffer. [She prays:] 
O God, protector of exiles, lord of the holy sky, lead us 
To the high rock that Athena loves, and the olive 
Garland of Athens. 


FIRST WOMAN 


Athens is beautiful 
As a lamp on a rock. 
The Rees are marble-shafted; light shines and lingers there, 
Honey-color among the carved stones 
And silver-color on the leaves of the olives. 
The maidens are crowned with violets; Athens and Corinth 
Are the two crowns of time. 


SECOND WOMAN 


Mycenae for spears and armor; Sparta 

For the stern men and the tall blonde women; and Thebes I 
remember, 

Old Thebes and the seven gates in the gray walls— 

But rather I praise Athena, the ivory, the golden, 

The gray-eyed Virgin, her city. 

And also I praise Corinth of the beautiful fountains, 

On the fair plain between the two gulfs. 


FIRST WOMAN 


God-favored cities of the Greek world. 
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Fortunate those that dwell in them, happy that behold them. 
SECOND WOMAN 


How can one wish to die? How can that woman 

Be drowned in sorrow and bewildered with hatred? 
[She does not see Medea, who comes from the door and 
stands between the pillars.] 

For only to be alive and to see the light 

Is beautiful. Only to see the light; 

To see a blade of young grass, 

Or the gray face of a stone. 


FIRST WOMAN 
[Pointing toward Medea] 
Hush. 


MEDEA 
[Proudly and falsely] 


As you say. What a marvelous privilege it is 

Merely to be alive. And how foolish it would be 

To spend the one day of life that remains to me—at least in 
Corinth—this tag end of one day 

On tears and hatred! Rather I should rejoice, and sing, and give 
ifts; and as to my enemies— 

I will be reconciled with them. 


FIRST WOMAN 
[Amazed] 


Reconciled with them! 


MEDEA 
As you say. 
Reconciled. Why should they hate me? : : 
Surely I can appease those people. 
They say that gold will buy anything; even friendship, even love: 
at least in Greece, 
Among you civilized people, you reasonable and civilized Hel- 
lenes. —In fact, 
We've seen it happen. They bought Jason; Jason’s love. Well . . . 
I shall buy theirs. 
I still have two or three of the treasures that I brought from home, 
things of pure precious gold, which a god 
Gave to the kings my ancestors. [The light darkens, a cloud pass- 
ing over the sun] 
Is it late? It seems to me 
That the light darkens. [To the nurse] Is it evening? 


THE NURSE 
[Trembling] 


No ° No 
... A cloud. 


MEDEA 


I hope for thunder: let the sky rage: my gifts 
Will shine the brighter. —Listen, old woman: I want you 
To go to Jason and tell him . . . tell him . . . Tell him that I am 
sick of hating and weary of evil! 
I wish for peace. 
I wish to send precious gifts to that pale girl with the yellow hair 
Whom he has married: tell him to come and take them—and to 
kiss his boys 
Before we go into exile. Tell him to come speedily. Now run, run, 


find him. 


THE NURSE 


Oh, I'll go. I'll run. [Tremulously, to chorus] Let me pass, please. 
[Medea stands looking after her. The nurse turns back at 
the limit of the scene, and says, wringing her hands:] 

But I am terrified. I do not know . . . I am terrified. Pray to the 

gods, women, to keep ; 

Evil birds from our hearts! 

[She hurries away. Medea goes into the house.] 
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SECOND ACT 


Medea is sitting on one of the upper doorsteps. A cloak of 
woven gold lies across her knee and down the stone steps. Be- 
side her are two open cases of dark leather. From one she takes a 
coronet of golden vine leaves, looks at it and replaces it. 

Two serving-women stand in the doorway behind her. The nurse 
stands below her, to one side of the steps. On the other side, at 
some distance, the Corinthian women are huddled, like sheep in 
a storm, 

The scene is darker than it was, and the gold cloth shines. 


MEDEA 


These are the gifts I am sending to the young bride: this golden 
wreath 
And this woven-gold veil. They are not without value; there is 
nothing like them in the whole world, or at least 
The Western world; the God of the Sun gave them to my father’s 
father, and I have kept them 
In the deep chest for some high occasion: which has now come. 
I have great joy in giving these jewels to Creon’s daughter, for the 
glory of life consists in being generous 
To one’s friends, and . . . merciless to one’s enemies . . . you 
know what a friend she has been to me. All Corinth knows. 
The slaves talk of it. The old stones in the walls 
Have watched and laughed. 
[Medea looks at the gold cloth, and strokes it cautiously 
with her hand. It seems to scorch her fingers. Chorus has 
come nearer to look: now starts backward.] 


MEDEA 


See, it is almost alive. Gold is a living 
thing: such pure gold. 
But when her body has warmed it, how it will shine! [To the 
nurse] Why doesn’t. he come? What keeps him? 


THE NURSE 
[Evidently terrified] 
Oh, my 
lady: presently. 
I have but now returned from him. He was beyond the gate, 
watching the races—where a monstrous thing 
Had happened: a young mare broke from the chariot 
And tore with her teeth a stallion. 
[Medea stands up, shakes out the golden cloak, which 
again smoulders. She folds it cautiously, lays it in the 
leather case. The light has darkened again; she looks anx- 
iously at the clouded sun.] 


MEDEA 
He takes his tire, ah? It is 
intolerable 
To sit and wait. [To the serving-women] Take these into the 
house. Keep them at hand 
For when I call. [They take them in. Medea moves restlessly, under 
extreme nervous tension. Speaks to the nurse] 
You say that a mare attacked a stallion? 
THE NURSE 
She tore 
him cruelly. 
I saw him being led away: a black racer: his blood ran down 
From the throat to the fetlocks. 


MEDEA 


You're sure he’s coming? You're 


sure? 


THE 


He said he would. 


NURSE 
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MEDEA 


Let him make haste then! 


SECOND CORINTHIAN WOMAN 


Frightening irrational things 
Have happened lately; the face of nature is flawed with omens. 


FIRST WOMAN 
Yester- 
day evening a slave 
Came up to the harbor-gate, carrying a basket 
Of new-caught fish: one of the fish took fire 
And burned in the wet basket with a high flame: the thing was 
witnessed 
By many persons. 


THIRD WOMAN 


And a black leopard was seen’ 
Gliding through the market-place .. . 


MEDEA 
[Abruptly, approaching the women] 
You haven't told me yet: 
do you not think that Creon’s daughter 
Will be glad of those gifts? 


FIRST WOMAN 
O Medea, too much wealth 
Is sometimes dreadful. 


MEDEA 


She'll be glad, however. She'll take them 
and put them on, she'll wear them, she'll strut in them, 
She'll peacock in them. —I see him coming now. —The whole 
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alace will admire her. —Stand away from me, women, 
While I make my sick peace. 
[She goes across the scene to meet Jason, but more and more 
slowly, and stops. Her attitude indicates her aversion.] 


JASON 
[ Entering] 
Well, I have come. I tell you plainly, 
Not for your sake: the children’s. Your woman says that you 
have your wits again, and are willing 
To look beyond your own woes. 
[Medea is silent. Jason observes her and says:] It appears doubt- 
ful. 
—Where are the boys? I have made inquiry: I can find fosterage 
for them 
In Epidaurus; or any other of several cities 
That are Creon’s friends. I'll visit them from time to time, and 
watch 
That they're well kept. 


MEDEA 
(With suppressed violence] 
You mean... take them from me! 
Be careful, Jason, I am not patient yet. [More quietly] I am the 
one who labored in pain to bear them, I cannot 
Smile while I lose them. But I am le arning; I am learning. —No, 
Jason: I will not give up my little ones 
To the cold care of strangers. It would be better for them to be 
drowned in the sea than to live with those 
Who do not love them, hard faces, harsh hands. It will be far 
better for them to share 
My wandering ocean of beggary and bleak exile:—they'll still be 
loved; 
And when the sky rages I'll hold them warm 
Against my heart. I love them, Jason. Only if you would keep them 
and care for them here in Corinth, 
{ ‘might consent. 


JASON 


Gladly—but they are exiled. 


MEDEA 


i 
—In your own 
ouse,. 
JASON 
The. 
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Gladly I'd do it—but you understand 
are exiled, as you are. 


MEDEA 


Innocent; for my, rebellion. That's 
lack, [She reaches her hands toward him] Forgive me, 
jason, Be 

As I‘do you. We have had too much wrath, and our acts 

Are closing on us. On me I mean. Retribution is from the gods, 
and it breaks our hearts: but you 

Feel no guilt, you fear nothing, nothing can touch you. It is 
wonderful to stand serene above fate 

While earthlings wince. If it lasts. It does not always last. —Do 


you love, them, Jason? 


JASON 
Ha? Certainly. The children? Cer- 
tainly! 
I am their father. 


MEDEA 


Oh, but that’s not enough. If I am to give them 
up to you—be ps atient with me, 
I must question you first. And very deeply; to the quick. If 
anything happene dl to them, 
Would you be grieved? 


JASON 


Nothing will happen to them, Medea, if in 
my care. Rest your mind on it. 





MEDEA 


You must pardon me: it is not possible to be certain of that. If 
they were . . . killed and their blood 

Ran on the floor of the house or down the deep earth— 

Would you be grieved? 


JASON 
You have a sick mind. What a weak thing 
a woman is, always dreaming of evil 
MEDEA 


Answer me! 


JASON 


Yes, after I'd cut their killer into red collops—Id 
be grieved 


MEDEA 


That is true: vengeance 
Makes grief bearable. —And knowing that. . 
your wife . no doubt will breed 
Many other boys. —But, if something should happen to... 
Creon’s daughter ica 


. Creon’s daughter, 


JASON 
Medea. Too much. 


Enough, 
Be silent! 


MEDEA 


I am to conclude that you love . Creon’s daugh- 
oe 

More than your sons. They'll have to take the sad journey with me. 
[To the nurse] Tell the boys to come out 


And bid their father farewell. [The nurse goes into the house.] 


JASON 


I could take them from you 
By force, Medea. 


MEDEA 
[Violently] 
Try it, youl [Controlling herself] No, Creon 
decided otherwise: he said they will share my exile. 
Come, Jason, 
Let's be friends at last! I know you love them. If they could stay 
here in Corinth I'd be content. 


JASON 


I asked it, 
And he refused it. 


MEDEA 
You asked him to take 


My children from me! [The children come out with their tutor, 
followed by the nurse] 1 am quite patient now; I have 
learned. —Come, boys: come, 
Speak to your father. [They shrink back] No, no, we're friends 
again. Were not angry any more. 
[Jason has gone eagerly to meet them on the steps. He drops 
to one knee to be more nearly level with them, but they are 
shy and reluctant. |] 


JASON 


Big boys. Tall fellows, ha? 
You've grown up since I saw you. 


MEDEA 


Smile for him, children. 
Give him your hands. [She turns, and stands rigidly turned away, 
her face sharp with pain.] 


THE NURSE 
[To Jason] 


I think he’s afraid of your helmet, sir. 
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JASON 
[To the younger boy] 


What? 
What? You'll learn, my man, 
Not to fear helmets. The enemy will run from yours 
When you grow up to size. [To the elder boy] And you, Captain, 
How would you like a horn-tipped bow to hunt rabbits with? 
Wolves, I mean. 
[He plays with the children. They are less shy of him now.] 


FIRST CORINTHIAN WOMAN 
[Coming close to Medea] 


Don't give them to him, 
Medea. If you do it will ache forever. 


SECOND WOMAN 


You have refuge: take them 
there. 
Athens is beautiful .. . 


MEDEA 
[Fiercely] 


Be silent! 
Look at him: he loves them—ah? Therefore his dear children 
Are not going to that city but a darker city, where no games 
are played, no music is heard. —Do you think 
I am a cow lowing after the calf? Or a bitch with pups, licking 
The hand that struck her? Watch and see. Watch this man, 
women: he is going to weep. I think 
He is going to weep blood, and quite soon, and much more 
Than I have wept. Watch and keep silence. [She goes toward 


the group on the steps.] Jason, 
Are the boys dear to you? I think I am satisfied that you love 
them . . . [She weeps, covering her face] Oh, Oh, Oh... 
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[Jason stands up and turns to her, one of the boys clinging 
to each of his hands. He has made friends with them.] 


JASON 
. God’s hand, Medea, what is it? 


These two young heroes . . 
What is the matter? 


MEDEA 


[Makes with both hands a gesture of 
thing, and flings her head back proudly 


Nothing. It is hard to let them go. 

Are they very sweet to you? You love them dearly? —This I have 
thought of: 

You shall take them to . . . Creon’s daughter, your wife . 
and make them kneel to her, and ask her 

To ask her father to let them stay here in Corinth. He'll grant it, 
he is growing old, he denies her nothing. 

Even that hard king loves his only child. 

What she asks is done. —You will go with the boys, Jason, and 
speak for them, —they are not skillful yet 

In supplication—and I'll send gifts. I'll put gifts in their hands. 
People say that gifts 

Wili persuade even the gods. —Is it well thought of? 

Will she listen to us? 


ing down some- 


JASON 


Why, if I ask it! She'd hardly refuse me 
anything. And I believe that you're right, 
She can rule Creon. 


MEDEA 
[To the nurse] 
Bring me those gold things. [To the children] 


Dear ones, brave little falcons . . . little pawns of my 
agony... 
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Medea tells Jason she will not give her children “to the cold care of 
strangers.” 


Go ask that proud breastless girl of her bitter charity 
Whether she will let you nest here until your wings fledge, while 
far your mother 


Flies the dark storm [She weeps again. ] 


JASON 
I'm sorry for you. Parting is hard 
MEDEA 


I can 
bear it 
And worse too. [The nurse and a serving-woman bring the gifts.] 
Oh, here: here are the things: take them, darlings, 
Into your little hands. [Giving them to the children] Hold care- 
fully by the cases: don’t touch the gold, 


Or it might . . . tarnish 
JASON 
Why! These are king’s treasures. You 
shouldn’t, Medea: it’s too much. Creon’s house 
Has gold enough of its own 
MEDEA 
Oh—if she'll wear them. What should 


I want 
With woven golden vanities? 


Black is my wear. The woman 
ought to be very happy 
With such jewels—and such a husband—ah? Her sun is 


mine going down—I hope 


rising, 


To a red sunset The little gold wreath is pretty, isn’t it? 
JASON 
{ Doubtfully ] 
It looks 
like fire 


MEDEA 


Vine leaves: the flashing 

Arrow-sharp leaves, They have weight, though. [She takes the 
cases from the children, them to the and the 
tutor] Gold is too heavy a burden for little hands. Carry 
them, you, 

Until you come to the palace. —Farewell, sweet boys: brave little 
trudging pilgrims from the black wave 

To the white desert: take the stuff in, be sure you lay it in her 
own hands. 


pioes nurse 


Come back and tell me what happens. [She turns abruptly away 


from them] Tell me what happ ns 
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[The children go out reluctantly, Jason } slding their hands. 

The nurse and the tutor have gone ahead. Medea hides her 

face, weeping; then lifts her head proudly, and walks toward 

chorus ] 

Re- 

The gifts are the bait is laid 

The gods roll their great eyes over Creon’s house and quietly 
smile: for no rat nor ; 

Would creep into the open undisguised traps 

That take the proud race of man. They snap at a shiny bait; 
they'll believe anything. I too 

Have been fooled in my time: now I shall triumph. That robe of 
bright-flowing gold, that bride-veil, that fish-net 

To catch a young slender salmon—not mute, she'll sing: her deli- 
cate body writhes in the meshes, 

The golden wreath binds her bright head with light; she'll dance, 
she'll sing loudly: 

Would I were there to hear it, that proud one howling 
the sun’s out again, the clouds are gone, 

All’s gay and clear. I wish the deep earth would open and swallow 
us— 

Before I do what comes next. 

I wish all life would perish, and the holy gods in high heaven die, 

before my little ones 
Come home to my hands 


joice, women. given; 


cony 


Look, 


FIRST HIAN WOMAN 


It would be better for you, Medea, if the earth 

Opened her jaws and took you down into darkness. 

But one thing you will not do, for you cannot, 

You will not hurt your own children, though wrath like plague 
boils 

Aches, your 


CORIN I 


} mind in a fire-haze 

Bites the purple apples of pain—no blood-lapping 
Beast of the tield, she-bear nor lioness, 

Nor the lean wolf-bitch, 

Hurts her town tender whelps; nor the yellow-eyed, 
Scythe-beaked and storm-shouldered 

Eagle that tears the lambs has ever made prey 


Of the fruit of her own tree 


MEDEA 
How could that girls death slake 
mer 
THIRD WOMAN 
[Coming forward from the others] ' 


I am sick with terror 
I'll run to the palace, I'll warn them 


MEDEA 


Will you? —Go. Go if you 


will. 
God and my vengeful goddess are doing these things: you cannot 
prevent them, but you could easily fall 
In the same fire. 


THIRD WOMAN 
[ Retreating] 


I am afraid to go 


MEDEA 


You are wise. 
Running between me and my justice will reap 
What no man 


Anyone 
wants. 


FIRST WOMAN 


Not justice: vengeance 
You have suffered evil, you wish to inflict evil. 


MEDEA 


: 
I do according to nature what I have to do ; 
FIRST WOMAN 
I have heard evil 
Answering evil as thunder answers the lightning, 





A great waste voice in the hollow sky, 

And all that they say is death. I have heard vengeance 
Like an echo under a hill answering vengeance, 

Great hollow voices: all that they say is death. 


SECOND WOMAN 
The sword speaks 


And the spear answers: the city is desolate. 
The nations remember old wrongs and destroy each other, 
. e - ¢ 

And no man binds up their wounds. 


FIRST WOMAN 


But justice 
Builds a firm house. 
MEDEA 


The doors of her house are vengeance. 


SECOND WOMAN 


I dreamed that someone 
Gave good for evil, and the world was amazed. 


MEDEA 


Only a coward or a madman gives good for evil. —Did you hear a 
thin music 


Like a girl screaming? Or did I perhaps imagine it? Hark, it is 
music. 


THIRD WOMAN 
Let me go, Medea! 
I'll be mute, I'll speak to no one. I cannot bear— 
Let me go to my house! 


MEDEA 


You will stay here, 
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And watch the end. [The women are be to mill like 
scared catile, huddled and circular] You will be quiet, 
you women. You came to see 


How the barbarian woman endures betrayal: watch and you'll 
know. 


SECOND WOMAN 
My heart is a shaken cup 
Of terror: the thin black wine 
Spills over all my flesh down to my feet. 


FIRST WOMAN 


She fled from her father’s house in a storm of blood, 
In a blood-storm she flew up from Thessaly, 

Now here and dark over Corinth she widens 

Wings to ride up the twisted whirlwind 

And talons to hold with— 

Let me flee this dark place and the pillared doorway. 


SECOND WOMAN 


I hear the man-wolf on the snowhill 
Howl to the soaring moon— 


THIRD WOMAN 


The demon comes in through the locked door 
And strangles the child— 


SECOND WOMAN 


Blood is the seed of blood, hundredfold the harvest, 
The gleaners that follow it, their feet are crimson-- 


FIRST WOMAN 
I see the whirlwind hanging from the black sky 
Like a twisted rope, 
Like an erect serpent, its tail tears the earth, 
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It is braided of dust and lightning, 
Who will fly in? Let me hide myself 
From these night-shoring pillars and the dark door. 


MEDEA 
Have patience, 
women. Be quiet. 
I am quite sure something has happened; presently someone 
Will bring us news. 


THIRD WOMAN 


Look! The children are coming. 


SECOND WOMAN 


They have bright things in their hands; their faces are clear and 
joyous: was all that fear 

A dream, a dream? 
[The tutor enters with the children. The elder child carries 
a decorated bow and arrows; the younger has a doll, a 
brightly painted wooden warrior. Medea, gazing at the 
aiken, retreates slowly backward from them.] 


—_——— 


THE TUTOR 


Rejoice, Medea, I bring good news. The prin- 
cess graciously 
Received your presents and smiled: it is peace between you. She 

has welcomed the little boys, they are safe from exile. 
They'll be kept here. Their father is joyful. 


MEDEA 
[Coldly, her hands clenched in the effort of self-control] 
Yes? 
THE TUTOR 


All Creon’s house is well pleased. When we first went in 
The serving-women came and fondled the children; it was 
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rumored through all the household that you and Jason 

Were at peace again: like word of a victory 

Running through a wide city, when people gather in the streets to 
be glad together: and we brought the boys 

Into the hall; we put those costly gifts in their hands; then Jason 

Led them before the princess. At first she looked angrily at them 
and turned away, but Jason said, 

“Don’t be angry at your friends. You ought to love 

Those whom I love. Look what they've brought you, dear,” and 
she looked and saw 

In the dark boxes the brilliant gold: she smiled then, 

And marveled at it. Afterward she caressed the children; she 
even said that this little one’s 

Hair was like fine-spun gold. Then Jason gave them these toys 
and we came away 


MEDEA 

Yes. —If this 
Were all. If this were all, old man— 
I'd have your bony loins beaten to a blood-froth 
For the good news you bring. 


THE TUTOR 
My lady—! 
MEDEA 


There’s more, however. 
It will soon come 
[She moves restlessly in the direction they have come from; 
stands gazing; returns toward the doorsteps. The children 
shyly approach her and show their toys. She, with violent 
self-constraint, looks at them; but folds her hands in her 
cloak, not to touch them.] 


THE £2BLDVER CHILD 
[Drawing the little bow] 
Look, Mother. 
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MEDEA 
[Suddenly weeping] 
Take them away from me! 


I cannot bear. I cannot bear. [She sits on the steps, and draws 
the cloak over her face.] 


THE TUTOR 
Children, come quickly. [He shepherds 


them up the steps and disappears in the house; but they turn 
back and stand in the doorway.] 


FIRST WOMAN 


If there is any mercy or forbearance in heaven 
Let it reach down and touch that dark mind 
To save it from what it dreams— 


[A young slave dashes in, panting and distraught. He has 
run from Creon’s house.] 


THE SLAVE 


Where is Medea? 
SECOND WOMAN 
What has happened? What horror drives you? 
Are spears hunting behind your . 
tae SRAVE 


[He sees Medea, still sitting on the steps, her face and head 
hidden] 
Flee for your life, Medea! I am 
Jason’s man, but you were good to me 
While I was here in the house. Can you hear me? Escape, Medea! 


MEDEA 


[Slowly, drawing the cloak slowly from her head, and 
still sitting] 
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I hear you. 
Draw breath; say quietly 

What you have seen. It must have been something notable, the 
way your eyes 

Bulge in the whites. 


THE SLAVE 
If you have horses, Medea, drivel Or a boat 


on the shore, 
Sail! 


MEDEA 
But first you must tell me about that beautiful girl who was 
lately married: your great man’s daughter: 
Are they all quite well? 
THE SLAVE 
My ears ring with the crying, my eyes are 
scalded. She put on the gold garments— 


Did you do it, Medea? 


MEDEA 
I did it. Speak quietly. 
THE SLAVE 


You are avenged. 


You are horribly avenged. It is too much. 


The gods will hate you. 
MEDEA 

[ Avid, but still sitting] 

That is my care. 


THE SLAVE 


Creon! 
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Did anyone die with her? 
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MEDEA 
[Solemnly, standing up] 
Where is pride now? 
Tell me all that you saw. Speak slowly. 
Tee SLAVE 
He tried to save her—he 
died! Corinth is masterless. 
All's in amazed confusion, and some are looting, but they'll 
avenge him— 
[He hears someone coming behind him] I'm going on! 
Someone is going to die. [He runs to the far side of the scene, and 
exits while Medea speaks. Meanwhile the light has been 
changing, and soon the sun will set.] 


MEDEA 


Here comes a more stable witness. [The 
nurse enters] ,Old friend: 
Catch your breath; take your time. I want the whole tale, every 
gesture and cry. I have labored for this. 


THE NURSE 


Death is turned loose! I’ve hobbled and run, and fallen— 


MEDEA 
Please, 
Nurse: I am very happy: go slowly. 
Tell me these things in order from the beginning. 
As when you used to dress me, when I was little, in my father’s 
house: you used to say 
“One thing at a time; one thing and then the next.” [The light 
has changed to a flare of sunset.] 


THE NURSE 


My eyes are blistered, 
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My throat’s like a dry straw .. . There was a long mirror on the 
wall, and when her eyes saw it— 

After the children had gone with Jason—she put her hands in the 
cases and took those gold things—and I 

Watched, for I feared something might happen to her, but I never 
thought 

So horribly—she placed on her little head the bright golden 
wreath, she gathered the flowing gold robe 

Around her white shoulders, 

And slender flanks, 

And gazed at the golden girl in the metal mirror, going back and 
forth 

On tiptoe almost; and swung her leg from the hip, to see the 
flexible gold 

Moulding the thigh 
Oh 


But suddenly horror began. I . . . Oh, 


MEDEA 


You are not suffering. 
You saw it, you did not feel it. Speak plainly. 
THE NURSE 
Her face went white; 
She staggered a few steps, bending over, and fell 
Into the great throne-chair; then a serving-woman 
Began to call for water thinking she had fainted, but saw the foam 
Start on her lips, and the eyes rolling, and screamed instead. Then 
some of them 
Ran after Jason, others ran to fetch Creon: and that doomed girl 
Frightfully crying started up from the chair; she ran, she was like 
a torch, and the gold crown 
Like a comet streamed fire; she tore at it but it clung to her head; 
the golden cloak 
Was white-hot, flaying the flesh from the living bones; blood 
mixed with fire ran down, she fell, she burned 
On the floor, writhing. Then Creon came and flung himself on 
her, hoping to choke 
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That rage of flame, but it ran through him, his own agony 

Made him forget his daughter's. The fire stuck to the flesh, it 
glued him to her; he tried to stand up, 

He tore her body and his own. The burnt flesh broke 

In lumps from the bones. [She covers her eyes with her hands) 
I is finished. They lie there. 

Eyeless, disfaced, untouchable; middens of smoking flesh laced 

‘ with molten gold . . . [Nearly a scream] No! I have 

finished. 


I have no more. 


MEDEA 


I want all. 
Had they died when you came away? 


THE NURSE 


I am not able. . 
mercy .. . No, the harsh tides of breath 
Still whistled in the black mouths. No one could touch them. 
Jason stood in their smoke, and his hands tore 
His unhelmeted hair. 


. have 


MEDEA 


You have told good news well: I'll reward you. 

As for those people, they will soon die. Their woes are over too 

Mine are not 

Jason’s are not. [She turns abruptly from her, toward the chil- 
dren who have been standing by the doorway, fascinated, 
not comprehending but watching.] 

My little falcons! —Listen to me: laugh and be 
glad: we have accomplished it. 

Our enemies were great and powerful, they were full of cold 
pride, they ruled all this country—they are down in the 
ashes. 

Crying like dogs, cowering in the ashes, in their own ashes. They 

’ went down with the sun, and the sun will rise 

And not see them again. He will think “Perhaps they are sleep- 

ing, they feasted late, 


soon. 
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At noon they will walk in the garden.” Oh, no, ob, nol 
They will not walk in the garden. No one has ever injured me but 
suffered more 


Than I had suffered. [She turns from the children] Therefore 


this final sacrifice I intended glares in my eyes 

Like a lion on a ridge. [Turning back to the children] We still 
hate, you know:—a person nearer than these, more vile; 
more contemptible, 

Whom I. . . I cannot. If he were my own hands I would cut him 
off, or my eyes, I would gouge him out— 

But not you: that was madness. [She turns from them] So Jason 
will be able to say, “I have lost much, 

But not all: I have children: my sons are well.” That too is un- 
bearable. [She stands staring, agonized, one hand picking 
at the other] 

I want him crushed, boneless, crawling . . . 

I have no choice. {Resolutely, to chorus] You there! You thought 
me soft and submissive like a common woman—who takes 
a blow 


And cries a little, and she wipes her face 


And runs about the housework, loving her master? I am not such 
a woman. 


FIRST WOMAN 
Awake, Medea! 

Awake from the evil dream. Catch up your children and flee. 
Farther than Athens, farther than Thrace or Spain, flee to the 

world’s end. 
Fire and death have done your bidding, 
Are you not fed full with evil? 
Is it not enough? 


MEDEA 


No. Loathing is endless. 
Hate is a bottomless cup, I will pour and pour. [She turns fiercely 
to the children] Children—{ Suddenly 
melting] . . . O my little ones! 
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What was I dreaming?—My babes, my own! [She kneels to them, 

taking their hands] 
Never, never, never, 

never 

Shall my own babes be hurt. Not if every war-hound and spear- 

slave in headless Corinth 

Were on the track. [Still kneeling, to chorus] Look, their sweet 
lips are trembling: look, women, the little mouths: I fright- 
ened them 

With those wild words: they stood and faced me, they never 
flinched. 

Look at their proud young eyes! My eaglets, my golden ones! 
[She kisses them, then holds them off and gazes at them.] 
O sweet small faces . . . like the pale wild-roses 

That bloom where the cliff breaks toward the brilliant sea: the 
delicate form and color, the dear, dear fragrance 

Of your sweet breath . . . [She continues gazing at them; her 


face changes.] 


THE NURSE 
My lady, make haste, haste! 


Take them and flee. Flee away from here! Someone will come 
soon. 
[Medea still gazes at the children. 
shoulder. ] 
Oh-—listen to me. 
Spears will come, death will come. All Corinth is in confusion and 


The nurse clutches her 


: headless anarchy, unkinged and amazed 

: Around that horror you made: therefore they linger: yet in a 
: moment ‘ 

: Its avengers come! 

: [Medea looks up from staring at the children, her face has 
: changed; the love has gone out of it. She speaks in a 

: colorless tired voice.] 


MEDEA 


: sword in the house. 


I have 
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I can defend you. [She stands up stiffly and takes the children 
by their shoulders; holds the elder one in front of her, 
towards chorus; speaks with cold intensity.) Would you Say 
that this child 

Has Jason’s eyes? [The women are silent, in terror gazing at 
her.] They are his cubs. They have his blood, 

As long as they live I shall be mixed with him. [She looks down 
at the children, speaks tenderly but hopelessly.] 

Children: 

It is evening. See, evening has come. Come, little ones, 

Into the house. Evening brings all things home. It brings the bird 
to the bough and the lamb to the fold— 

And the child to the mother. We must not think too much; people 
go mad 

If they think too much 
[She has pushed the children gently into the house. In the 
doorway, behind them, she flings up her hands as if to tear 
her hair out by the roots; then quietly goes in. The great 
door closes; the iron noise of the bolt is driven home.] 


THE 


No! No! [She rushes toward the door, but 
sinks down on the steps, helpless, her hand reaching up 
and beating feebly against the foot of the door.] No... 


NURSE 


FIRST WOMAN 
What has happened? 
SECOND WOMAN 
That crown of horrors .. . ' 


[They speak like somnambulists, and stand frozen. There is | 
a moment of silence.] 


CHILD’S VOICE 
[In the house, shrill, broken off] 
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Mother Ai—! 
[The women press toward the door, crying more or less 
simultaneously: ] 
Medea, no! 
Prevent her! Save them! 
Open the door —[They listen for an answer.] 


ELDER 
You ve hurt him! The blood. The blood. Oh, Mother! 


CHILD’S VOICE 


THIRD WOMAN 


[Below the steps, farthest from the door] 
A god is here, Medea, he-calls to you, he forbids you— 
[The nurse has risen, and beats feebly on the door, stox yping 
and bent over. First woman stands beside her very erect, 
with her back against the door, covering her ears with her 
hands. They are silent.] 


BLDER CHILD'S VOICE 
[Clear, but as if hypnotized] 

She is hunting me... 

She is hunting me . . . She is hunting . . . Aah! 
[Lamentation—keening—is heard in the house. It rises and 
falls, and continues to the end, but often nearly inaudible. 
It is now twilight.] 


THE NURSE 
[Limps down the steps and says] 


There is no hope in heaven or earth. It is done. 
It was destined when she was born, now it is done. [Wailing] Oh, 
Oh, Oh. 


THIRD WOMAN 


[With terror, looking into the shadows] 


Who 


is coming? 
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Someone is running at us! 


FIRST WOMAN 
[Quietly] 


The accursed man. 
Jason. 


SECOND WOMAN 


He has a sword! 


FIRST WOMAN 


I am more afraid of the clinging contagion 
of his misfortunes. 
A man the gods are destroying. 


JASON 


[Enters rapidly, disheveled and shaking, a drawn swore in 
his hand] 


Where is that murderess? Here 
in the house? 
Or has she fled? She'll have to hide in the heavy metal darkness 
and caves of the earth—and there 
I'll crawl and find her. 
[No answer. The women draw away from him as he moves 
toward the door. He stops and turns on them, drawing his 
left hand across his face, as if his eyes were bewildered.] 
Are you struck dumb? Are you shielding 
her? 
Where is Medea? 


FIRST WOMAN 


You caused these things. She was faithful to you 
and you broke faith. 
Horror is here. 
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JASON 


Uncaused. There was no reason. 


least 


Whether she took my boys with her? Creon’s people would kill 
them for what she has done: Id rather save them 


Than punish her. Help me in this. 


THE NURSE 
[Wailing] 


Oh, Oh 


JASON 


[Looking sharply at the nurse] 


killed herself 
Good. She never lacked courage 
the far end of the earth, and never 
Speak of these things again. 
THE NURSE 
[Wailing] 


Oh, Oh, Oh. . 


the house answers.] 


JASON 


[With a queer slyness, for he is trying to cheat himself out 
of believing what he dreads. He glances at the door, fur- 


tively, over his shoulder] 


Is she lying in there? 
Honorable at least in her death. —I might have known it. [They 


remain silent] Well, answer! 


FIRST WOMAN 


[Pointing toward Creon’s house] 


Death is there; death is here 
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But you are both blind and deaf: how can I tell you? 
... Tell me at 


JASON 
[Is silent, then says slowly] 


But ... the 
. children are well? 
FIRST WOMAN 


I do not know 
Whether Medea lives or is dead. 


, Oh 


JASON 


[Stares at her; turns suddenly to the door and hammers on 
it with his sword-hilt] 


So she has 


I'll take my sons away to 


Open! Open! Open! [He flings 
down the sword and sets his shoulder against the door; 
pushes in vain; returns halfway down the steps, and says 
pitiably] 

Women, | 
am alone. Help me 
Help me to break the bolt 


SECOND WOMAN 


Our shoulders? 


JASON 
Go and find help... 


[The door opens behind him. It is nou fairly dark; the in- 
terior of the house is lighted. Two serving-women come from 
behind the door-jambs, and place two flickering lamps just 
outside the door, at the bases of the pillars, and withdraw 
themselves. They move symmetrically, like mirror-images of 
each other, one right-handed, one left-handed. Chorus draws 
back in fear; Jason stands on the steps, bewildered. Medea 
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comcs into the doorway; her hand and clothing are blood- 


marked.] 


MEDE 

What feeble night-bird overcome by misfortunes beats at my door? 
Can this be that great adventurer, 

The famous lord of the seas and delight of women, the heir of rich 
Corinth—this crying drunkard 

On the dark doorstep? —Yet you've not had enough. 
come to drink the last bitter drops. 

Ill pour them for you. 


You have 


JASON 


What’s that stain on your hand? 


MEDEA 
The wine 
I vas pouring for you spilled on my hand. 
Dear were the little grapes that were crushed to make i 
were the vineyards. 


it; dear 


JASON 
I came to kill you, Medea, 


Like a caught beast, like a crawling viper. Give me my sons, that 
I may save them from Creon’s men, 
I'll go quietly away. 


MEDEA 


Hush, they are sleeping. Perhaps I will let you 
look at them: you cannot have them. 
But the hour is late, you ought to go home to that high-born bride; 
the night has fallen, surely she longs for you 
Surely her flesh is not crusted black, 


nor her mouth a horror. 
[Jason kneels on the steps, 


painfully groping for his sword.] 
She 

is very young, 
But surely she will be fruitful. 
There it is 


Your sword you want? 
Not that step, the next lower. No, the next higher 


JASON 


[Finds it and stands erect] 


I'll kill you first and then find my sons 


MEDEA 
You must be careful, Jason. 
Do you see the two fire-snakes 
That guard this door? [Indicating the two lamps] Her 
one on each side: two serpents. 
with poison, 


and here - 
Their throats are swollen 


rheir eyes are burning coals and their tongues are fire. 
coiled re ady to strike: if you come near them, 
They'll make you what Creon is. But stand there very quietly, 

I'll let you 
Look at your sons. [She 
the left door-jamb.] 
Bring them across the doorway that he may see 


They are 


speaks to someone in the house, behind 


them. 
[She stands back, and two serving-women pass within the 
doorway from left to right, bearing the slain children on a 
litter between them. It stands a moment in the gape of the 
door, and passes.] 


JASON 
[Dropping the sword, flinging his hands to his temples] 
I knew it already. 
I knew it before 1 saw it. No wild beast could have done it. 
MEDEA 
I have 
ne it; because I loathed you more 
Than I loved thes. ” Mine is the triumph 
JASON 
Your triumph. No iron- 


fleshed demon of those whom your father worships 








In that blood-crusted temple— Did you feel nothing, no pity, are 
you pure evil? I should have killed - ou 
The day I saw you. 


MEDEA 


I tore my own heart and laughed: I was tearing 


yours. 


JASON 


Will you laugh while ? 


I strangle you! 


MEDEA 


I would still laugh. —Beware my door-holders, Jason! these eager 
serpents. —I'd still be joybul 
lo know that every bone of your life is broken; you are left hope- 
less, friendless, mateless, childless, 


Avoided by gods and men, unclean with awful excess of grief— 
Cc hildle ss— 


JASON 
[ Exhausted] 


It is no matter now 
Who lives, or who dies. 


MEDEA 


Go down to your ship Argo and weep beside 

it, that rotting hulk on the harbor-beach 

Dawn dry astrand, never to be launched again—even the weeds 
and barnacles on the warped keel 

Are dead and stink:—that’s your last companion— 

And only hope: for some time one of dhe rotting timbers 

Will fall on your head and kill you—meanwhile sit there and 
mourn, remembering the infinite evil, and the good 

That has turned evil. 


JASON 
Exult in evil, gloat your fill, have your glory. 


MEDE 
My heart’s blood bought it. 


JASON 
Enjoy it then. 
Only give me my boys: the little pitiful violated bodies: that I may 
bury them 
In some kind place. 


MEDEA 


To you? —You would betray even the little 
bodies: coin them for silver, 
Sell them for power. No. 


JASON 
[Kneeling] 


Let me touch their dear flesh, let me 
touch their hair! 


MEDEA 


No. They are mine. 

They are going with me: the chariot is in the gate. You had love 
and betrayed it; now of all men 

You are utterly the most miserable. As I of women. But I, a 
woman, a foreigner, alone 

Against you and the might of Corinth—have met you throat for 
throat, evil for evil. Now I go forth 

Under the cold eyes of the weakness-despising stars:—not me 
they scorn. 


[She goes out of sight behind the right door- jamb, follow- 
ing the dead children. Jason stumbles up the steps to follow 
her, and falls between the two flickering lamps. The door 
remains open, the light in the house is extin- 


guished. A music of mixed triumph and lamentation is heard 
to pass from the house, and diminish into the distance 
beyond it.] ‘ 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


Continued fr 


ample of the novel of the extreme situa 
tion It gets under the skin of the read 
ers experience to real effect and present 


the “affirmations” of the Existentialist 


Mary Hunter 


Tur Scenic Art, Henry James. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Allan Wade Rutgers University 
Press. $4.50 

Oscar Witpe, Edouard Roditi New 


Directions. $2.00 
It was inevitable that the Henry James 


revival would draw some attention to 


the great novelist’s experiences in the 


theatre where he tried so hard to su 
ceed with plays only to convince us that 
he was destined to remain a master of 
the novel If none of his plays succet de d 
he did 
struggling with the compact art of play 
writing 


himself a great service in 


Pattern was the prime requisite 
for James the novelist It was his amajor 
contribution to the art of fiction, asidk 
from his inborn and constantly sharps rhe d 
What 


ever limitations this may have imposed 


upon the James of the later novels, and 


insight into human motivation 


I believe these were imposed bv tem 


perament rather than structure 


severe 
(E. M. Forster aptly describes the pat 
tern of The 


glass ly he 


Ambassadors as an hour 


gave the novel an ideal of 
order which had hardly suggested itself 
Since The 


a compilation of James's plays 


to earlier writers Scenic Art 
is not 
this is not the place to comment on them 
The present volume collects his dramati: 
criticism or, more accurately, his notes 
on plays and acting, during the period 
of 1872-1901. Of 
only six have been previously reprinted 
ind Mr. Wade's excellent 
is an addition to the 


the book, 


vations on the 


its thirty-two essavs 


introduction 


useful matter of 


which covers Jame s's obser 


theatre in 


America. An 


the richness of the compilation may bi 


England 
France, and indication of 
given by its scope, which extends from 
his piece on the Parisian stage of 1872 to 
his exquisite article on Edmond Rostand 
for the November 1901 Cornhill Maga 
zine 

rhese pieces are full of perceptive no 
tations and written with the distinction 
anticipated No on 
familiar with his work is likely to marvel 


one might have 
at the astuteness of Jame ss incidental 
That his judg 


not exactly our judgments is 


evocation of the period 
ments are 


likewise nothing to be amazed at. His 


genius was neither eclectic nor naturally 


flexible. despite his possession of bot! 


sense and_ sensibility At a_ less ip 


preciative stage of his posthumous repu 


tion James's dramatic criticism would 


have been set down unjustly as rather 


m page ) 


tiff and prissy He had cut his eye- 
eeth on the “well-made play” formula of 
Scribe and Sardou, and _ his 
Still 


worth 


rientation 


not ours such a mind and 


pirit is watching wherever it 


inghts 


It is singularly gratifying, and 


ilways illuminating, to read his comment 
In the note on John Gabriel Borkman, 
sense that the urban 


Ibsen 


rather disconcerting, “one of the pe uliar 


r instance, we 


ind fastidious gentleman finds 
pleasures of the day,” of “so dry a view 
ot life, So 


medy of 


indifferent a vision of the 


things.” He complains that 
the Norwegian master’s plays have no 
tone but their moral tone, that they ar 


Neverthe 
less, he grants them “the brilliant prop 


highly animated abstractions 
erty of becoming when represented at 


once more abstract and more living, 
nd that Ibsen “arrives for all his meager 
intensity.” (Some of his critics 


inclidling H. G. Wells and E. M 


might have 


ness at 
Forster 
written that it is a marvel 
how James for all his intensity arrives at 
meagerness But everything in James's 
temperament disposed him to admire 
Ibsen for his “rare mastery of form.” Th 
brief John Gabriel Borkman 
contains, indeed, more penetrative and 
better 


essay on 


written criticism than is likely to 
be found nowadays. James defines the 
quality of the play, which “lunges the 
Ego “frugal 
charm” dispenses with the expected pro- 
talk of its 
mly to effect “a deeper, a more lonely 
The 


msidering that his tastes must have ri 


against the Ego” and by 


incial small environment 


provincialism.” fairness of James 


iiled from the Norwegian’s matter and 
sledgehammer temper, is extraordinary 
In discussing Hedda Gabble r, he even 
iakes allowances for reading the play in 


translation and says that “translation is 


t shame le SS falsific ation ot color He 
cannot help remarking that Ibsen IS 
massively common and middle class” 


but is quick to admit that, despite this 
neither his 
small.” On 

ikes one of the 
I arks I have 


ire all too busy 


spirit nor his manner is 


Ibsen’s characters, James 


most penetrating re 
read anywhere “The 


learning how to live 


humor will come in later, when they 

know how , It James wonders how II 

n manages to make up his w rid 

without a joke,” he readily concedes 

that the playwrights “charmless fascina 
pri vails: “Innumerable are the 


tories of talent, and art is a legerdemair 


Much of the matter of The Scenic Art 
leals with actors rather than play wrights 
th Ristori, Henry Irving, Coquelit 
Salvini, and others Here James's ta 


in recreating experience eld 


per harvest of description and « 


in] 
ent ( msider how well his 


view 
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Irving's acting in 1875 corresponds with | 
Shaw's in such a comment -as “I can 
best describe it by saying that it strikes 
me as the acting of a very superior ama- 
Ge@F . « - who, with proper instruction, 
mav become an actor.” 

From every point of view Mr. Wade 
and Rutgers University Press have put us 
under obligation with this ably edited 
and beautifully printed volume. The 
Scenic Art is not a mere oblation to the 
revered name of Henry James but a book 
of substance, grace, and wit. 


Mr. Edouard Roditi’s Oscar Wilde, the 
latest volume in New Directions’ “Mak- 
ers of Modern Literature” series, bears 
directly on the theatre only to the degree 
that Wilde functioned as a playwright. 
Fortunately for his reputation, which has 
faded in other respects, Wilde’s labors 
for the stage were considerable, and re- 
cent seasons have proved that they are 
still capable of a random harvest. Mr 
Roditi’s book covers Wilde’s poetry, fic- 
tion, and criticism, as well as the play Ss. 
It is laudable as a general study, and 
should help us to set his comedies in 
their proper frame. In the treatment 
of the comedies Mr. Roditi is far from 
He has little use for Wilde's 


reliance on “fallen women” 


uncritical. 
anxious to 
regain their lost respectability and on 
melodramatic claptrap. An apt point is 
scored in saying that the seams which 
join Wilde’s two main matters—the 
comedy of manners and the problem play 
are poorly concealed, that the light 
dialogue is at odds with the heavy prob- 
lem-play plots. One might go on to say 
that the comic dialogue shows up both 
plot and problem because it highlights 
Mr. Roditi stints his ad- 


miration even for The Importance of 


their mustiness. 


Being Earnest and is less pleased with 
the wit in the plays than some of us. He 
maintains that Wilde was actually stoop- 
ing from higher-won elevations, and for 
the sake of commercial success he re- 
turned to the dandiacal Bunthorne tra- 
dition which he had already outgrown. 
It is questionable whether this opinion 
is convincingly established or whether 
it can be substantiated anywhere at all 
without stretching a point. It stems from 
Wilde’s 
other attainments rather than from lack 
tf critical 


the author’s overestimation of 
judgment concerning the 
comedies, but here we enter the province 
of taste where, contrary to a familiar 
axiom, there is always plentiful room 
for disputation 

John Gassner 
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It is true that Talbot Pearson’s new 
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don’t get the idea that it is just that 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


a guide, and a wholly practical and com. 
monsense guide, for the use of non-pro. 
fessional theatres looking for directors 
and for directors hoping to work for such 
institutions. If you fall into either cate. 
gory you had better get hold of this little 
volume and study it intently; it is as 
useful as a Baedeker to a traveller in 
foreign land for the first time. Mr. Pear. 
son, who has himself practiced for years 
what he now preaches, has been through 
the mill, and when he advises and dog. 
matizes and urges and threatens—and he 
does all that, persuasively and delight. 
fully—he does it with the knowledge that 
he is not talking through his hat, and 
you may be sure that he makes sense 

It would be easy to go astray in dis. 
cussing problems that involve a rather 
extensive understanding of the psychology 
of committees, to generalize instead of 
particularize, but Mr. Pearson seems 
never to forget that he is dealing with 
human beings in situations he himself 
understands, because he has suffered and 
lived through the difficulties he describes 


For that reason it may be a mistake 
to question the validity of one of his 
conclusions, or rather his attitude on 
one of the problems every community 
theatre director must face. He seems to 
overstress the point that a director should 
almost invariably be subject to the 
board’s orders, or perhaps he accepts a 
trifle too complacently and cynically the 
theory that all boards should give orders 
to their directors 


One of the most successful directors 
I ever knew had a large committee on 
his neck, and to this committee he re- 
ferred (most respectfully all . matters 
iffecting produc tion and play -selectiot 
policy—after he had made up his own 
mind. The committee, which trusted him 
utterly, always voted as he wanted them 
to vote. This is a first rate idea. In the 
theatre, I have only a very limited faith 


in democracy. 


Incidentally, Encores on Main Street 
is an entertaining and informative bit of 
local Americana, and may be read with 
pleasure even by those who have nothing 
to do with community theatres 


Barrett H. Clark 


REFERENCE Point, Arthur Hopkins 
Samuel French. $2.50 


If you would rediscover for yourself 
i little of your own soul, waste no time 
upon this review but find yourself a 
py of Arthur Hopkins’ Reference Point 
and withdraw from the world for an hour 
r so. You will emerge with a new 
faith in yourself and in the theatre. 

[o the outer eye, this is a series f 
imaginative papers on stage direction and 
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production, first presented by Mr. Hop- 
kins at the 1947 Theatre Seminar at 
Fordham University. To the inner eye, 
this is a revelation of the divine source 
of creative theatre. 

Already acclaimed, and properly so, 
as the finest summing up yet made for 
the theatre of our time, it is something 
more than an inspired inventory of the 
arts of the director, writer, producer and 
actor: a handbook of the human soul. 

Here is the rarest ingredient in the 
ancient and in the modern theatre: in- 
tegrity. Let others do what they may, 
Arthur Hopkins has always walked the 
high road. He lives by principle, not by 
expediency. And because, like Mr. 
Justice Holmes for whose memory he 
has done so much, he believes in great- 
ness, he has made believe in 
greatness too. Year in and year out, he 
has set his course by certain ultimate 
values that are unchanging. He has 
looked bereath the external surface of 
men and events and he has not been 
disappointed. 

There is a touch of the eternal about 
this book as there is about most of Mr. 
Hopkins’ writings. Here, as in How’s 
Your Second Act (1918 & 1931) and 
To A Lonely Boy (1937), he is listening 
to the heart beat of life and his conclu- 
sions are still the same. In the theatre 
and out of it, working and living are a 
joyous rediscovery of the nature of man 
and his creative destinies on earth. 

Yes, this is a book of philosophy as 
well as a book of practical theatre wis- 
dom. Yet, in terms of pure theatre, it 
is so simple and so penetrating, the 
casual reader may not realize, at first 
exposure, just how rare a book this is. 

So far as this reviewer is concerned, 
ind he admits to an affectionate bias 
which is shared by every human being 
who has ever worked with Arthur Hop- 
kins, this is the Alpha and the Omega 
of creative theatre. For a long, long 
time to come no other books need be 
written about writing, direction, acting. 
This is our St. Francis, and our St. Au- 
gustine, speaking to us with love and 
authority. Or, to put it even more 
generically this is our own Polonius bid- 
ding us to be true to that which most 
of the world today has forgotten. 

In the cosmic sense of the word, this 
is a truly revolutionary book. 


others 


Emmet Lavery 


Westwarp, Ha! S. J. Perelman, illus. 
by Al Hirschfeld. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.95 


S. J. Perelman was nursing the wounds 
incurred during the out-of-town demise 
of a musical called Sweet Bye and 
Bye when the editors of Holiday hove in- 
to view with the proposition that he make 
a trip around the world for their publica- 
tion, and do a series of pieces on that 





portion of the globe which lies beyond 
the Sixth Avenue Delicatessen. 

The prospect of seeing the world on 
an expenses-plus fee basis powerfully 
attracted this lantern-jawed adventurer, 
and early in 1947 he set sail from the 
West Coast with theatrical caricaturist 
Al Hirschfeld as traveling companion and 
official artist. In Westward, Ha! the boys 
summarized their views of Outside N.Y.C. 
and their slogan is “Who needs it?” 

The duo traversed much the same area 
covered by the Fitzpatrick travelogues, 
but their attitude towards fabled Cathay, 
distant Samarcand, enchanted Bali and 
all the other international night club 
dates, remained uncompromisingly versus. 
As the sun set in the distance behind 
each port of call, Perelman and Hirsch- 
feld could be found on deck shaking 
their fists in impotent fury, or more char- 
acteristically, down in the ship’s bar try- 
ing to drown the black memory of the 
local cuisine. 

All this makes for peerless Perelman, 
and though it is quite impossible to 
separate authentic anecdota from wild, 
demoniac fancy in the text, one couldn’t 
care less. Occasionally Mr. P. panders 
his reader with an actual bit of geo- 
graphical information—for example, he 
lets you know which ocean they crossed 
to get from California to China—but 
more often the book is a wonderful exer- 
cise in free association, cliche demoli- 
tion and a boundless hostility towards a 
world so carelessly constructed that it is 
impossible to obtain a portion of Lindy’s 
cheesecake in, say, Madagascar. 

The book is America’s most formi- 
dable contribution to international ill-will 
since the Smoot-Hawley tariff. Hirsch- 
feld’s drawings are splendidly suited to 
Perelman’s daft prose, and altogether 
Westward, Ha! is a must for every read- 
er who has felt the lure of distant places 
and wisely decided, “Ah, the hell with 
it!” 

Arnold B. Horwitt 
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We are now producing a complete line in 
our San Francisco Plant. 
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Footlights, disappearing & portable 
CYC floods—Ellipsoidal 


Dimmer Controlboards 
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finest costumes. The 
kind Broadway stars wear. Moder- 
ate rental prices. We are equipped 
to handle your every need. Send us 
your list of requirements and be 
sure BROOKS costumes your next 
show. 


BROO K S 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Write for Catalog 25. 
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Rental Dept. 
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For quick action sub- 
mit your play or book 
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THE PLAY COMMITTEE 


(Author's Representative) 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 
BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Morion Picture Actinc, Lillian Albert- 
son. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
$2.50. 


Some chatty lessons in movie acting, 
an experienced Hollywood 
dramatic coach for the beg ginning actor 
Includes three dramatic 


analyses for practice. 


written by 


scenes and 


Hamuet, Wm. Shakespeare. With a 
Psychoanalytic Study by Ernest 


Jones, M.D. Vision Press, 8s. 6d. 


Ever since Sigmund Freud cited Ham- 
let in 
(1900), psychoanalysts have been writ- 
history interpretations of the 
Hamlet’s indecision. Dr. 
Ernest Jones’ exercise is typical, for it 
combines 


a footnote to his Traumdeutung 
ing case 
mystery of 
fascinating manipulation of 
with a neglect of 
both modern Shakespearean criticism and 
Elizabethan 


Freudian concepts 
factors, and con- 
that 
companion 


cultural 


trives to demonstrate once more 


ingenuity is not always the 
of literary wisdom. 

While the problem of Hamlet is ad- 
mittedly a complex one, such a one-sided 
approach as this can be of aid to none 
but the most specialized reader. And we 
should remember that even Freud him- 
self, after reading a 1920 volume pur- 
porting to identify Shakespeare with one 
Edward De Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, 
retracted all his own carefully expressed 
views of Shakespeare. 

The edition of the play itself is textu- 
ally and typographically excellent. 


Tue Dry Mock, Alan Thompson, Uni- 
versity of California Press. $3.75. 

The curious title of Professor Thomp- 
son’s book derives from an ancient refer- 
ence to “the Figure Ironia, which we 
call the drye mock.” From this it might 
be deduced, even if his title page did not 
so claim, that he has written “A Study of 
Irony in Drama.” 

Authors clutch at this 
subject usually find it slipping from their 


finger-nails. Mr. 


who elusive 


Thompson, an asso- 
at the Uni- 
author of a 


ciate in dramatic literature 


versity of California, and 


previous volume on The Anatomy of 

Drama, has grasped somewhat more . . . 
gras} 

indeed, a great deal more than most, for 


he is a thorough thinker, and a sharp 
writer besides. 
Before he is through he has _ con- 
tributed much provocative comment up- 
on Pirandello, Moliere, Shaw, the Greeks 
and the has revived the 


memory of the 


Germans. He 


great Johann Ludwig 


Tieck who ought never be forgotten by 
any serio-comic dramatist; certainly not 


VW ilder. He 


contributed a chapter on 


by Thornton has similarly 
Ibsen which 
forsaking the usual poppycock, cooks up 
genuine food for argument. 
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FENNELL, James—Apology for Life (Oj, 
Philadelphia 1814. One of earliest Ameri. 
can Theatre Biographies. $10.00 


De REISET—Modes Et Usage Au Temps de 
Antoinette. Contemporary Journal, 
Iwo thick, 44 leather volumes with scores 


Varie 


ol ume plates, hundreds of descrip 
tions. Paris 1885. $100.00 
CRAIG, E. G.—A Production. 38 sketches 


and scenic designs, with notes. Sold at 


published price $65.00 


DAVIES, Th.—Life of David Garrick. Lon. 
don 1780. 2 volumes $15.00 


DUNCAN, Isadora—“My Life”. 
first edition. $12.00 


DUNCAN. I.—The Art of the Dance. $15.00 


O'NEILL, E. 
Limited, signed, first edition $20.00 


Limited, 
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‘This book should become a _ textbook 


and sc hools, 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are 


successful in finding prompt- 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTER 
Station O, Box 22, New York 11, N.Y. 


in the dramatic department of colleges 
and could be studied with 
real profit by young players in the little 
theatre groups and summer stock com- 
panies throughout the country. I heartily 
regardless of 
age, who aspires to the screen or stage.” 
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Talent Coach, RKO RADIO Pictures, Inc. 
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Record Review 


(Continued from page 8) 


ous composer. The hero of the title 
bears a not unintentional resemblance to 
and the tone-poem’s story 
recounts his ordeal at the hands of his 
critics, along with lesser tribulations, till 
at the end he and confident, 
triumphant over his detractors, who skulk 
This egotistical 
foolishness would be less tedious if the 


the composer, 


is serene 


disconsolately away. 
music were better put together, for the 
piece meanders dully between wide ex- 
and bad. If you're a 
this Columbia re- 
Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra should be just 
your dish. 


tremes of good 
confirmed Straussian, 
cording by 


You don’t have to be a confirmed any- 


thing to embrace the new Columbia 
album of the Suite from Strauss’s opera 
Der Rosenkavalier. This work's 
Mozart and the 


the emphasis in his suite of ex- 


ante- 
cedents are Viennese 
waltz; 
cerpts is on the latter, among them some 
of the 


written. 


most beautiful waltzes ever 
some of the 
opera’s finest dramatic sections, includ- 
ing the Rose Duet and the remarkable 
Ormandy and his opulent Phila- 
delphians play the music with love and 


schmalz, maintaining 


There are also 


Trio. 
a fine measure of 
lusciousness and good taste. 

In brief: Fritz Reiner’s version of 
Ravel's La Valse, with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, is musically almost as rousing 
as Monteux’s old recording. Highly rec- 
ommended, if you can put up with the 
muffled recording. (Columbia) . . . Mil- 
haud’s First Symphony, by the CBS Sym- 
phony under the composer's direction, is 
much more dignified than most of his 
music, but there’s plenty of ironic wit in 
the scoring. Recording is exceptional. 
(Columbia) . . . Yehudi Menuhin seems 


to have made his new Victor album of 


Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole on an off 
day. His tone sings as remarkably as 
but the 
fire this piece requires is lacking. Jean 
and the Orchestra of 
Paris support him well and are nicely 
Quartet’s 
work in this 
form is something for Victor to boast of. 


ever, and his pitch is as sure, 


Fournet Colonne 


recorded. ... The Paganini 


album of Debussy’s only 


The tone is sumptuous (all four instru- 
Strads ), 
ince than this comes seldom. . . 


ments are and a finer perform- 
. Con- 
cert Hall provides a weleome recording of 
William Schuman’s Third String Quartet, 
a lean, tough, but easily enjoyed work. 
Schuman’s long, sinuous melodies and 
brilliant, sometimes jazzy rhythms lend 
the piece a quality of being completely 
but dignifiedly hep. The Gordon Quartet 
perform with accuracy of warmth, and 
the recording (on vinylite) is up to Con- 


cert Hall’s usual high standard. 


| eae $4.50 
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hakespeare 
pe } 


Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


An event for theatre experts. The 
Shakespeare Survey—of which this 
is the first volume—will record, 
year by year, the work done on 
Shakespeare and related subjects, 
both in the study and on the stage. 
With photographs and reproduc- 
tions of documentary material. 


$3.75 



































The Art of 
the Film 


By ERNEST LINDGREN 


In this book, illustrated with 34 
full-page pictures, the {films are dis- 
cussed as art. Here you will get a 
fuller understanding of film act- 
ing, directing, editing, film script 
the use of sound, the art of the 
cameraman, and film music 





The Baliet 
Annual, 1948 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


With 120 superb photographs, 
drawings, reproductions, this lavish 
volume tells the story of develop- 
ments during the past year in ballet 
performance, design, choreogra- 
phy, music, etc.—in Paris, London, 
New York and Moscow. A real 
collector’s item. $6.00 
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Plays of tested audience re- 
action—easy and inexpensive 
to produce—in manuscript 
form. Write for information. 
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POWERSTAT PACKAGED DIMMER 


TYPE DBP3-1700 
BY THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC CO. 


FROM BLACKOUT... FULL-ON 


through 
SMOOTH STEPLESS CONTROL | 


Many operating characteristics of the new “PACKAGED” POWER- 
STAT Dimmers can be compared to the smooth gliding performance 
of an accomplished ice-skater. Light intensity is evenly and rapidly 
changed from blackout to full-on by the effortless action of the smooth 

riding brush-contact. The operating temperature is not icy-cold but 

is far below that of the heat-generating resistance type control. The 

dimmirg action is as precise as the precision timing of the performer 
on ice. These characteristics alone would recommend these new dim- 

mers, but, when such features as simple installation, minimum main- 

tenance, overload protection, UL approval ... to mention a few 

are inherent qualities, it is easily seen why the “PACKAGED” 
POWERSTAT Dimmer is ideally suited for use by small theatrical 

groups requiring compact, practical, economical, and easily operated 

dimming equipment. 

The “PACKAGED” POWERSTAT Dimmers offer three individual, 
continuously adjustable, auto-transformer type dimmers in an attrac- 

tive black, wrinkle-finished, self-contained cabinet. Each unit can be 
mechanically interlocked to a master control for group operation. A 

silent circuit-breaker combines an “on-off” switch with overload 

\ protection. Each dimmer operates from a 115 volt, 50/60 cycle, single 

= phase source . . . output variable from 0-1700 watts . . . individual 

—~ intensity-indicating lights. 

The Superior Electric Company lighting control engineers are at your 

call . . . to assist in the development of your lighting control needs. 

Request Bulletin 347 for more information. 


Write The Superior Electric Co., 1088 Demers Avenue, Bristol, Conn. 


rue SUPERIOR ELECTRIC con: 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





POWERSTAT VARIABLE TRANSFORMERS + VOLTBOX A-C POWER SUPPLY + STABILINE VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
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“If you are over thirty, there is one 
cream you should never be without— 
. ! my ESTROGENIC HORMONE CREAM. Why? 


‘Because estrogenic hormone cream is one of 


“Because I tested it over a period of years 
to prove the noticeable difference the use of 
ESTROGENIC HORMONE CREAM can make... ; 


. 
A ’ the best cosmetic preparations yet known to 
, enic ho science that can make your skin look younger... i 
4 “eines Naryean eset - . ‘ . . . : 
: aA ee Because I continued experimenting until I found al 
b a formula that would bring you the fullest 4 
. elena benefits of these amazing estrogenic hormones... 
o 
: 


“FOR YOUR TENDER THROAT, ESTROGENIC HORMONE OF 
is an absolute necessity. This richest of oils is so easily 
absorbed you can also use it by day as an invisible 
beauty treatment under your make-up for face “Use ESTROGENIC HORMONE CREAM daily 
and throat. To complete your treatment I suggest for 30 consecutive days. See for yourself 


HERBAL’ CLEANSING CREAM SPECIAL, the exhilarating how much softer. fresher younger your skin 
cleanser made to order for over-30 skins.” “ip, ape tits 
can look, even in a month’s time! 


“Because daily use of this remarkable cream 
can smooth out fine lines and wrinkles. 


ESTROGENIC HORMONE CREAM, 3.50 ESTROGENIC HORMONE O1L, 5.00 
“HERBAL” CLEANSING CREAM SPECIAL, 1.50,2.75 plus tax HELENA RUBINSTEIN + 655 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
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POWERSTAT PACKAGEC DIMMER 


TYPE DBP3-1700 
BY THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC CO. 


FROM BLACKOUT... FULL-ON 
through 


SMOOTH STEPLESS CONTROL 


Mahy operating characteristics of the new “PACKAGED” POWER- 
STAT Dimmers can be compared to the smooth gliding performance 
of an accomplished ice-skater. Light intensity is evenly and rapidly 
changed from blackout to full-on by the effortless action of the smooth 
riding brush-contact. The operating temperature is not icy-cold but 
is far below that of the heat-generating resistance type control. The 
dimming action is as precise as the precision timing of the performer 
on ice. These characteristics alone would recommend these new dim- 
mers, but, when such features as simple installation, minimum main- 
tenance, overload protection, UL approval ... to mention a few . . 
are inherent qualities, it is easily seen why the “PACKAGED” 
POWERSTAT Dimmer is ideally suited for use by small theatrical 
groups requiring compact, practical, economical, and easily operated 
dimming equipment. 

The “PACKAGED” POWERSTAT Dimmers offer three individual, 
continuously adjustable, auto-transformer type dimmers in an attrac- 
tive black, wrinkle-finished, self-contained cabinet. Each unit can be 
mechanically interlocked to a master control for group operation. A 
silent circuit-breaker combines an “on-off” switch with overload 
protection. Each dimmer operates from a 115 volt, 50/60 cycle, single 


phase source . . . output variable from 0-1700 watts 


. . « individual 
intensity-indicating lights. 


The Superior Electric Company lighting control engineers are at your 
call . . . to assist in the development of your lighting control needs. 
Request Bulletin 347 for more information. 


Write The Superior Electric Co., 1088 Demers Avenue, Bristol, Conn. 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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